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MEAT STRIKERS BALK 


Settlement of the trouble between the pack- 
ers and the butcher workmen, who have been 
on strike, was interfered with on Friday at 
Chicago by refusal of the strikers to abide 
by the terms of the peace agreement signed at 
the conference Wednesday. The strikers re- 
turned to work at most of the packing cen- 
tres in the West on Friday morning, but at 


Chicago the success of the peace arrangement 


was threatened by the failure of the labor 
leaders to see that their men lived up to its 
terms. 

The agreement was signed on Wednesday 
at Chicago between the packers and the union 
officers. The men were ordered back to work 
on Friday in compliance with the terms of 
this agreement. When those at the Chicago 
plants appeared to take their old places, they 
found that the packers could not place all of 
them at once, as Many non-union men em- 
ployed during the strike were still at work. 

The terms of the peace agrement provided 
that the packers were to take back all the men 
they had room for within forty-five days. The 
strikers demanded that they be taken back in 
a body instantly. When this was not done, 
President Donnelly sent the following tele- 
gram to all the strike centres: 

“Order out all the departments again. Com- 
panies violated agreement. Signed, Michael 
Donnelly, President Amalgamated Meat Cut- 


ters and Butchers’ Workmen.” 


Read the Agreement Wrong. 


The dispute was over the interpretation of 
that clause of the agreement which provided 
for taking back the strikers pending arbitra- 
tion. The packers understood it to mean that 
they had forty-five days in which to make 
room for the strikers. They have all along 


insisted that they would under no circum- 


stances discharge the non-union men who had 
stood by them during the strike merely to 
make room for the strikers. On the other 


hand, the labor leaders claim to read the 


agreement to mean that the entire body of 
strikers were to be taken back at once. 

The strikers at Chicago made no secret of 
their intention to make it so disagreeable for 
the non-union men that the latter would be 
glad to get out. Crowds of ex-strikers gath- 
ered outside the plants and terrorized the 
non-union men so that many of them left vol- 
untarily. The packers were acting in good 
faith and had already made room for fully 
half of the strikers and intended to take care 
of the rest as rapidly as possible. 

The action of the strike leaders in waiting 
until the packers had made room for their 
men and then declaring the strike on again 
was looked upon as a piece of clever strategy 
which would react with fatal effect upon the 
strikers’ cause, however, because of its bad 
faith in directly violating the peace agreement. 

As The National Provisioner went to press 
the situation remained critical at Chicago, 
though every effort was being made to restore 
harmony, and a conference was in progress 
with that end in view. It was hoped to reach 
an understanding so that the peace plans 
might be carried out at once. 

The Strike Up to Date. 

The strike, up to the time of going to press, 
was marked by two notable failures—the 
failure of the striking workmen to dictate 
terms to the packers, and the failure of the 
sensational press to realize its hysterical pre- 
dictions of a meat famine. 

The strikers walked out of the packing 
houses expecting to tie up a large portion of 
the meat industry and force the packers to 
yield to the demands which they attempted 
to impose. The correct attitude taken by the 
packers from the very start of the difficulty 
foredoomed the strike to defeat. Before the 
strike order was carried into effect the packers 
had sent a written offer to the strike leaders 
to arbitrate all questions at issue. The butch- 
ers struck in the face of this offer, and their 
lost of allied 
which to strike in 
sympathy with them. 

The strike leaders pretended to hold a walk- 
out of all the other packing-house employees 


action them the sympathy 


unions were counted on 


AT PEACE AGREEMENT 


as a threat over the heads of the packers, 
The latter declined to be frightened. They 
were operating their plants without the strik- 
ing workmen. Besides, they knew the allied 
trades were not ready to join a sympathetic 
strike on such grounds. They were right, for 
the leaders of the other unions were the ones 
who showed the strike bosses the weakness 
of their. position, and forced them into the 
arbitration agreement, in which they backed 
down from practically every stand they had 
so defiantly taken when arbitration was first 
offered. 

Neither did the phantom of a meat famine 
materialize, despite the frantic headlines of 
the “yellow” press. There was an ample 
supply of dressed meat on hand when the 
strike began, and the coolers were still well 
filled when the peace agreement was reached. 
It was a striking illustration of the re 
markable system and methods of the modern 
packing industry. The strike could have been 
prolonged another fortnight without exhaaust- 
ing the reserve supply of fresh meats in the 
wholesale refrigerators. And behind this sup- 
ply was the immense store of canned, cured 
and pickled meats of all kinds, enough to 
feed the nation for an almost unlimited 
period. 


Packers Kept Prices Down. 


Equally remarkable, in the face of unani- 
mous prediction of sky-flying meat prices, was 
the way the packers held the market level on 
wholesale meats. Throughout the days of 
strike talk, when the evil spirit of a meat 
famine was being paraded before the pub- 
lic mind by the sensational press, the packers 
were offering dressed beef in any quantity at 
prices lower than those which prevailed be 
fore any talk of a strike was heard. The 
average increase in wholesale beef prices dur- 
ing the entire term of the strike was less than 
one cent a pound, wholesale. For a fortnight 
before the labor troubles- began wholesalers 
were actually selling dressed beef at a loss, 
owing to a slump in the market which began 
about the Fourth of July, and the added cent 
barely brought the price up to a normal level. 

Talk of high meats had foundation in the 
course pursued by a number of retail butchers 
throughout the country whose greed outran 
their discretion. With the first talk of strike 
troubles these retailers began to shove up 
the prices of steaks, chops and roasts 
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to their customers. In some places the 
increases amounted to 6 to 10 cents per 
pound. The was a disappointing 
surprise to these grasping retailers and 
a confirmation of the packers’ attitude. 
The public refused to buy at the “boosted” 
figures, and the butchers found their trade 
disappearing and their refrigerators jammed 
with unsalable meat. The result was a sud- 
den fall in prices, and by the time the news 
of the strike settlement spread the-“shrewd” 
retailers were glad to take any price they 
could get for their cuts. 


result 


Wise Course of Some Retailers, 


The big retail butchers of New York, 
Chicago and other cities and a goodly propor- 
tion of the smaller dealers followed the wise 
couse of protecting their customers and mak- 
ing no added charge for meats with the strike 
as an excuse. Their supply of meat was 
never in danger of depletion. They were buy- 
ing beef at wholesale at about the normal 
market level, and they told their customers 
the truth and were satisfied with customary 
profits. The result is that these dealers are 
holding their trade, while many of the “get- 
rich-quick” retailers have been compelled to 
close up, and others are sitting up nights in- 
venting excuses for their rash behavior. 

Figures prove the falsity of newspaper re- 
ports of extortion in meat prices on the part 
of the packers and reputable retailers. On 
Tuesday, when the strike was at its height 
and the prospect of a long struggle was im- 
minent, Swift & Company’s prices to butchers 
in Chicago were as follows: 

Straight beef, 7@9%4c. per Ib. 

Beef loins, 10@18%4c. per Ib. 

Pork loins, 944@10c. per Ib. 

Hams, 11144@12%c. per lb. 

Bacon, 10144@16%4c. per Ib. 

On the same day Irwin Bros., one of Chica- 
go’s “square-dealing” retail butcher firms, sold 
meats at the following figures: 

Porterhouse, 23c. 

Sirloin, 18@20c. 

Round, 12%4c. 

Pork chops, 12%4c. 

Boiling meats, 6@8c. 

Chuck steak, 10c. 

Mutton chops, 14c. 

Lamb chops, 16c. 

Hamburger, Sc. 


Pork, 8c. 

Ham, l4ec. 

Bacon, 15@18c. 

These prices were in striking contrast to 


the 28-cent porterhouse, 25-cent sirloin, 20- 
cent round, 30-cent lamb chops and 22-cent 
bacon prices asked by some retailers in Greater 
New York. The big butchers asked very little 
over the Irwin Bros.’ scale of prices, how- 
ever—not more than enough to make up for 
added cost of marketing in New York. 
Instead of making a fortune out of the 
strike, dealers and slaughtering 
firms not affected by strike have done 
well to come out even on their sales during 
the time of the trouble The reserve of meats 
held by the large packers was so ample, and 
the smaller killers did such good work in pro- 
viding a plentiful supply in fear of a shortage, 
that the result was almost an over-supply. 
There was no day during the strike that there 
was not plenty of meat to be had, and at 
the end of the week the markets were nor- 


wholesale 
the 


mal both as to supply and price. Adjustment 
of conditions following the return to work of 
the strikers and the resumption of full opera- 
tions at the big plants might be supposed to 
keep the market a trifle unsettled for a few 
days. But the packers and wholesalers prom- 
ise no diminution in the normal meat supply 
and no fluctuation in the price. 

When The National Provisioner went to 
press last week the outlook for a settlement 
of the strike was dark. The repeated offers 
of the packers to arbitrate the difficulty had 
been scorned by the strikers.’ The latter felt 
that the packing houses could not be oper- 
ated without them, and that the packers 
would have to come to their terms. They 
would agree to arbitration, but only on con- 
dition that every striker be taken back at 
once, and they further reserved the right to 
refuse to accept the arbitrators’ decision as 
to wages. If them, they would 
agree; if not, they would strike again. They 
figured that the packers could not operate 
their plants with non-union men, and they 
held a sympathetic strike of the allied pack- 
ing house trades as a trump card. 

But as the packers added daily to the forces 
at work in the plants, and proved that they 
could kill and dress without the aid 
of the union, the strikers began to weaken. 
One by one they withdrew their demands, 
until finally they insisted only on the return 
of all their members pending arbitration. 
The packers stood firm on this point, refus- 
ing to agree to discharge non-union men who 
had helped them out in order to make room 
for strikers. 


it suited 


meats 


Then the labor leaders sprung the threat of 


a sympathetic strike. This was done with a 


loud flourish, to conceal their growing fears 
of defeat. It was announced that only by 
strenuous efforts could the strike leaders pre- 
vent the allied trades from walking out. As 
a matter of fact, the other unions declined 
to commit themselves to a losing cause, and 
warned the strikers that they must accept 
arbitration or go to pieces. The officers of 
the allied packing house trades unions used 
their good offices in achieving the final settle- 
ment and helped to save the faces of the 
strikers by opportune intermediation. 


An Agreement Was Reached. 


The final conference was held on Wednes- 
day, participated in by representatives of the 
packers, the strike leaders and other labor 
leaders, who used their influence for peace. 
The session lasted for four hours, and sev- 
eral times it looked as though it would break 
up in a row. But the packers representa- 
tives were reasonable and conciliatory, as 
they have been since the start of the trouble, 
and terms were finally agreed upon for the 
arbitration The agreement signed 
by both sides at the conference, and which 
was expected to end the strike, is as follows: 


process. 


Memorandum of agreement entered into be- 
tween the representatives of the various pack- 
ing companies, whose signatures appear be- 
low, and the representatives of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America, as follows: 

Wages and working conditions of all em- 
ployees now on strike to be submitted to 
arbitration, each party to this agreement 
having the privilege of bringing before the 
arbitrators for decision any question of wages 
or conditions, or any other grievances they 
may have, and both to abide by the decision 
of the arbitrators. 

The packing companies signing this agree- 
ment to retain all employees now at work, 
who wish to remain, and will re-employ all 
employees now out as fast as_ possible, 
without discrimination. Employees to re- 
turn to work at the wages received when 
going out, pending the decision of the arbitra- 
tors. Arbitrators to consist of three prac- 
tical packing house men, to be selected as 
follows: One representative of the packing 
company, one representative of the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, these two to select a third 
member. The two first named shall meet 
within forty-eight hours after resumption of 
work, proceed to elect the third member, and 
shall meet daily for that purpose until this 
duty has been completed. 

When the third member has been selected 
the three shall meet daily unless adjournment 
be had by unanimous consent until the final 
conclusion has been reached and the award 
made. Any former employee not reemployed 


within forty-five days from date work is re- 
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sumed to have the privilege of submitting 
his or her case to arbitration, on question of 
discrimination, decision of arbitrators to gov- 
ern. 
Committee 
panies, 


on behalf of packing com- 


Tuomas J. Connors, 

THomas E. WItson, 

EDWARD TILDEN, 

Committee on behalf of Amalgamated Meat 

Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America. 

M. DONNELY, 

W. M. STIRLING, 

JOHN FLOERSCH, 

Tuomas I. Kupp. 


Immediately after the signing of the agree- 
ment telegrams were sent by the strike lead- 
ers to the various packing centres, calling off 
the strike. The strikers were to go to work as 
soon as the packers would find room for them, 
and it was expected that all plants would be 
in full swing as before the difficulty by Mon- 
day. "The packers had succeeded in operating 
their plants with non-union help to a very 
large extent, and these men will be taken 
eare of, in spite of the strike settlement. 
The packers proved that they could run their 
business without the aid of the strikers, and 
they do not intend to recede from the ground 
which they have occupied. The settlement 
affects the plants all over the country, how- 


ever, and if it is adhered to, when the arbi- 
trators get through there will be nothing left 
to dispute over anywhere in the packing in- 
dustry. 

“IT am glad the controversy has been set- 
tled,” said Arthur Meeker, of Armour & Com- 
pany. “We never been opposed to 
unions and have always been glad to treat 
with organized bodies of our workmen on fair 
propositions. We could not to rein- 
state all of the men within a short time, as 
that would mean a discharge of men who have 
come to Chicagao from all parts of the coun- 
try to help us operate our plant in time of 
trouble. 

“It would have been decidedly unfair on 
our part to have agreed to dispense with the 


have 


agree 


services of these men as soon as the contro- 
was adjusted. As matters stand now 
we will take the strikers back as fast as pos- 


versy 


sible, and if any one has a grievance in re- 
gard to not being employed he can submit his 
ease to arbitration at the end of forty-five 
days.” 

“We did the best we could to relieve a bad 
situation,” said Thomas I. Kidd, vice-presi- 
dent of the Federation of Labor, 


who was selected as a representative of the 


American 


butcher workmen. “We are glad it is set- 


tled.” 





ILLEGAL AND CRIMINAL STRIKE METHODS 


Strikes and strike methods come once more 
under the limelight of public criticism as a 
result of the difficulty betwen the packers and 
their former employees. The blame for the 
riotous behavior attendant upon big strikes is 
usually shifted to the shoulders of the hood- 
lum sympathizers of the strikers. Such an 
explanation will not hold good in the case of 
the trouble at the Swift plant at South St. 
Paul, Minn., where for days the owners, man- 
agers, clerks and other employees have been 
refused admittance to the plant by a cordon 
of strike pickets—union members, led by 
union officers—who have surrounded it and 
defied the police, the sheriff and all the au- 
thorities combined. 

This is only a cruder way of enforcing what 
has come to ve caled the “closed shop” rule; 
that is, an employer shall hire none but mem- 


bers of the union—he has no choice in en- 
gaging his workmen. The “closed shop” 
agreement—forced on many employers who 


yield rather than face a strike—has, however, 
been declared by the courts to be not only 
illegal, but criminal. In a recent decision in 
a Chicago case, Judge Francis Adams, of the 
Illinois Court of Appeals, says in regard to 
picketing : 

Appellants deny that they used force, 
threats or intimidation of any sort and say 
they were peaceable and mildly persuasive. 
But the very presence of a large number of 
pickets, with the avowed purpose of prevent- 
ing plaintiff’s employees from remaining in its 
employ and of preventing those seeking em- 
ployment trom entering it was in itself intimi- 
dation. When a thousand laborers gather 
around a railroad track and say to those who 
seek employment they had better not, and that 
advice is supplemented every little while by 
a terrible assault upon one who disregards it, 
everyone knows something more than advice 
is intended. It is coercion, force: it is the 
effort of many by the mere weight of numbers 
to compel the one to do their bidding. 

In discusing the right of an employer to en- 
gage whom he pleases to take the place of 
strikers who have left him, the Court says: 


An employer whose workmen have left uim 
and gone on a strike, particularly when they 
have done so without any justifiable cause, is 
entitled to contract with other laborers or 
workmen to fill the places of those who have 
left him. Any workman seeking work has a 
right to make a contract with such employer 
to work for him in the place of any one of 
the men who have left him to go out upon a 
strike. Therefore, the prohibition contained 
in section 8 strikes at right of contract, both 
on the part of the laborer and of the employer. 
It is now well settled that the privilege of 
contracting is both a liberty and a property 
right. Liberty includes the right to make and 
enforce contracts, because the right to make 
and enforce contracts is included in the right 
to acquire property. Labor is property. To 
deprive the laborer and the employer of this 
right to contract with one another is to vio- 
late section 2 of article 2 of the Constitution 
of Illinois, which provides that “no person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law.” It is equally a 
violation of the fifth and fourteenth amend- 
ments of the Constitution of the United States. 
The provision embodied in section 8 “is a dis- 
crimination between different classes of citizens 
founded on no justifiable ground and an at- 
tempt to exercise legislative power in behalf 
of certain classes and against other classes, 
whether laborers seeking work or employers. 
It falls under the condemnation of the con- 
stitution.” 

The purpose of the strikers is in violation 
of the criminal code, which provides as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 158. If any two or more persons 
shall combine for the purpose of depriving the 
owner or possessor of property of its lawful 
use and management, or of preventing, by 
threats, suggestions of danger, or by any un- 
lawful means, ary person from being em- 
ployed by or obtaining employment from any 
such owner or possessor of property, on such 
terms as the parties concerned may agree 
upon, such persons so offending shall be fined 
not exceeding $500 or confined in the county 
jail not exceding six months. 

Sec. 159. If any person shall, by threat, 
intimidation or unlawful interference, seek to 
prevent any other person from working or 
from obtaining work at any lawful business, 
on any terms that he may see fit, such a per- 
son so offending shall be fined not exceding 
$200, 


Not only was the purpose of the strike un- 
lawful but the means used to achieve the un- 
lawful purpose were unlawful. We know of 
no well considered case, or, indeed, of any 
case, holding that a combination of persons 
to injure the business of another is not un- 
lawful. That the appellants, and others as- 
sociated with them, acted in concert, in un- 
lawfully endeavoring to injure, and, in fact, 
injuring complainant’s business for an unlaw- 
ful purpose, is fully sustained by the evi- 
dence. They conspired, breathed together, to 
effect an unlawful purpose, and by overt acts 
did all they possibly could to that end. It is 
not necessary te prove an express agreement 
between the appellants and those associated 
with them. It may be proved by circumstan- 
tial evidence. 

Each conspirator is responsible for the acts 
and declarations of every other conspirator in 
furtherance of the common purpose. The 
conspiracy originated simultaneously with the 
calling of the strike and continued until the 
filing of the last petition. It was a single 
conspiracy. And the Court on the hearing of 
each of the second and third petitions did not 
err in hearing the prior evidence. The evi- 
dence was competent as tracing and showing 
the character of the conspiracy. It is an in- 
dispensable condition of the enjoyment by 
each citizen of the liberty and rights guaran- 
teed by the constitution and laws that he shall 
respect and not unlawfully infringe upon the 
liberty or rights of any other citizen. This 
cannot be done with impunity. 


Startling Phase of Decision. 


A startling phase of the decision, says a 
writer in the Chicago Chronicle, is that it 
puts into the hands of the non-union man, 
should he care to avail himself of the privi- 
lege, one of the most powerful weapons in the 
law’s great armory. This formidable weapon 
is found in the taint of “criminality” which 
the decision attributes to the conduct of the 
parties contracting to maintain or establish 
the “closed shop.” 

The employer who the closed-shop 
contract, as well as the labor union which 
procures his signature by threats of strikes 
or in other ways, is in this opinion held to be 
amenable to the criminal laws for conspiring 
” of a workman 


signs 


to injure the “property rights 
in his labor. 

“If in the future any employer signs a 
closed shop agreement with union or non- 
union workers,” says one of the leading law- 
yers in the case, “such employer will do so 
with the full knowledge that he is laying him- 
self liable to the criminal as well as the civil 
code, and that any non-union or union work- 
man excluded under the signed agreement has 
a double-edged weapon of the law with which 
to enforce his right to be free from the handi- 
cap of a conspiracy of discrimination when he 
seeks employment in any workshop, store, 
factory or other place of business.” 

In a Wisconsin decision, rendered only last 
week, Judge Ludwig, at Milwaukee, in ruling 
union contracts to be void, said: ‘The social 
principle which justifies such organizations is 
departed from when they are so extended in 
their operations as either to intend or to ac- 
complish injury in others. Public policy and 
the interests of society favor the utmost free- 
dom in the citizen to pursue his lawful trade 
or calling, and if the purpose of an organiza- 
tion or combination of working men be to 
hamper or to restrict that freedom, and 
through contract or arrangement with em- 
ployers to coerce other workmen to become 
members of the organization and to come un- 
der its rules and conditions under the penalty 
of the loss of their positions and of depriva- 
tion of employment, then that purpose seems 
clearly unlawful and militates against the 
spirit of our government and the nature of our 
institutions. The effectuation of such a pur- 
would conflict with that principle of 
public policy which prohibits monopolies and 
exclusive privileges.” 


pose 








Whatever else may be said of the Standard 
Oil Company, it must be admitted that it has 
as shrewd a business management as the world 
affords. The packing house trade is a large 
contributor to its profits through Standard 
Oil methods. In the language of a large 
packer, “the Standard Oil is the slickest 
thing in the business. Those fellows never 
take their eyes off of the profits.” 

An example of this big trust’s smart enter- 
prise is furnished in the matter of tierces. 
The lard, tallow and oleo renderers can buy 
Standard Oil barrels, new, at at least 50c. 
per tierce cheaper than they can those of other 
cooperage package concerns. The large pack- 
ers make most of theirs. The smaller plants 
cannot profitably do so. The Standard Oil 
people were the first to realize that there was 
a profitable field in this direction. The com- 
pany conceived the idea of conforming the 
standard size of its own oil barrels to that of 
the export tierce of the packer, and then pro- 
ceeded to clean up the field. 

The modus operandi is very simple. The 
Standard Oil tierces are made and sold to 
whomsoever will buy at 50c. per barrel less 
than the current market price of such pack- 
ages. These tierces finally land on the other 
side of the water. The minute they land in 
Europe the Standard’s people come back on 
the scene, and the reason for their price cut- 
ting and generosity on this side is at once 
After the lard, tallow or oil is sold 
these tierces, as “empties,” come back upon 
the They have but little value to 
any the packing trade. 
There is but one customer to whom they are 
That is the Standard Oil Com- 
petroleum concern has its 
all drawing in 
these empty tierces, which they get at a mere 
The 
They suit the Standard as well as new ones. 


clear. 


market. 


one over there in 
of any value. 
This 


“suckers” 


pany. big 


out over Europe 


nominal sum. tierces are well soaked. 

It may look small in the Standard Oil Com- 
pany to be scouring Europe for empty lard, 
tallow and oleo tierces, but they are figured 
in the company’s business scheme, and, if the 
original idea in their manufacture is not lost 
they the Standard Oil 


that 


sight of, are made by 


Company for ultimate use in corpora- 





tion’s business. Of course, all of the tierces 
sent abroad are not gobbled up on the con- 
tinent as but the Standard loses 


only 50c. on each of those that slip through 


“seconds,” 


its drag net, and it saves so much on the vast 
number recovered that the small loss on the 
vagrants is not missed, at least hardly missed. 
When each tierce is sold on this side at 50c. 
below the market it is with the view of get- 
ting it into that commercial drift which will 
land it on the other side and, ultimately, into 
of the Standard Oil Com- 
full of kerosene and 
By this clever ruse the big kero- 


the warehouses 


pany, which pumps it 
other oils. 
sene outfit makes the exporter of lards, tal- 
lows and oleo pay the freight, insurance and 
charges the other and all 


costs of whatever nature to get these barrels 


eustoms on side 
over. All the company then does is to hang 
around and pick up these tierces virtually at 
rubbish prices, take them out of the merchant's 
way at a small figure, get them to the con- 
out and fill 
This 
oil is carried over in tank ships and pumped 
into the company’s local reservoirs. It is a 
slick, clean business game. By getting these 
barrels the renderer on this side saves at least 


cern’s warehouses, scald them 


them with oil for the European trade. 


side is glad to get rid of the empty, useless 
the Standard gets back this 50c. and a lot 
more. It also saves a lot of shipping trouble 
and expense incidental to importing Ameri- 
No harm 
The packer is glad to 


can staves or casks into Europe. 


is done to any one. 
get these tierces at 50c. below the market for 
the the other 


side is glad to get rid of the empty useless 


such packages; merchant on 

thing and save both room and annoyance: the 

oil company is glad to get them back for its 
a mere nominal sum. 

but one of the shrewd business 

moves of the Standard’s management into the 


purposes at 
This is 


sphere of the packing house industry. The 
cottonsed oil end of it has been influenced. 
Just how near this concern’s enterprise 


touches the zone of the car tank for the inter- 
changeable transportation of cottonsed oil and 
petroleum is not known in outside circles, but 
The 


an interest lies there. tierce serves as 


an illustration, 





ENGLAND’S CHANGING BEEF TASTE. 


The heralding of the fact that a 4,200-Ib. 
black polled steer passed through Ohio last 


week en route to Allegheny, Pa., recalls the 
fact that the age of the demand for heavy 
steers, except for show purposes, is gone. 


There was a time when people prefered ma- 
tured, beef. Now 
goes in more for tender young beef. 
There that bring 
smaller and younger carcass into vogue. The 
that bone and 
surplus fat to the pound of meat and steaks 
for small families can be more easily cut from 
1,200 Ib. 
largely 


beefy-flavored the eater 


are other reasons the 


chief reason is there is less 


the handy These 
helped to swing public 
taste to the side of the smaller animal. 

For the British market would not 


take anything lighter than a 1,600 to 1,800 


steer’s carcass. 


items have 


years 


pound bullock. Those of 2,000 and 2,200 
pounds weight were even more popular be- 
cause they were more beefy. In fact, the 


huge Christmas beef type of 2,200 to 3,000 
pounds weight had the call upon the market 


“> 
and brought a premium in the pens. All of 


that is being changed. The Englishman is 
becoming more and more content to cut the 





THERE IS 


MONEY 


in Packing House Products 
if you kaow what you have 
to work with and how to 
work it. You can find this 
out by consulting the 


STILLWELL-PROVISIONER 
LABORATORY 


Official Chemists to the New York 
Produce Exchange 


36 Gold St., New York Branch : Floor A, Produce Exchange 
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“roast beef of old England” from the carcass 
of a 1,400 pound store bullock. In fact, the 
lighter steer is becoming more and more de- 
manded by the Britisher. The drift of the 
public taste is from the heavy, expensive car- 
cass to that of the more profitable one of the 
This trend is more conven- 
for the general cattle raising business 
is awkward to have to scour the 


lighter animal. 
ient 


because it 


market for these export specials when the 
domestic trade calls for a different size of 
steer, 

The change in the British taste is due 


largely to the intrusion of the well-fed and 
finely finished meat shipped from the United 
States, dead and This stuff, being 
grown without reference to anything but the 
taste of the general consumptive trade at 
home, can be shipped abroad without the ne- 
cessity of adding all the extra charges which 
are entailed by special sizes and special con- 
any market. Englishmen 
have learned to like our prime cuts in this 
prejudice 
tempered by the time they return to old Eng- 


alive. 


ditions of foreign 


country. Hence they have their 
land. 

The fact exists that each half decade for the 
last quarter of a century shows a distinct 
drift in British taste from the heavy bullock 
to the lighter one. The 1,200-lb. steer seems 
to be the one insight for best selling commer- 
cial beef. Such steers in a finished state are 
so popular now as to command a higher price 
than do the 1.800 and 2,000-lb. type, which 
districts still affect because their 
breeds are of the heavier build and they have 
not as yet veered around to the nuggety 
chunks which butchers prefer and seek. The 
Continent has no choi¢e of sizes, but takes 
what there is. 


certain 


—_4o__ 


VIRGINIA CHEMICAL REPORT. 


The report of the Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Company for the year ended June 15 last 
shows that the gross earnings were slightly 
larger than last year, but the net earnings 
were about $190,000 less. Owing to the sus- 
pension of dividends on the common stock, the 
dividend requirements were considerably re- 
duced, leaving a surplus for the year of $540,- 
143, as compared with $27,696 the previous 
The statement compared with the fig- 
ures for 1903 is as follows: 


year. 








1904. 1903. 
GOON cccccccccnccsoccccoseece $3,293,109 $3,231,377 
Repairs, depreciation, etc..... 890,219 635,060 

PE. caccsaevanecesaceut $2,402,899 $2,596,317 
Pf. div., interest, etc......... 1,862,756 2,568,621 

BO ccccicccscccessveves $540,143 $27,696 

The balance sheet compares as follows: 

ASSETS. 
1904. 1903. 
GU. -cdnctcnnadaneadavceesece $1,295,765 $1,913,555 
Accounts receivable .......... 2,551,303 3,918,825 
TN Tae 5,073,278 4,513,975 
Merchandise inventory......... 3,123,625 5,637,456 
Undivided earnings, independ- 

ll ee 3,216,279 3,383,475 
Invested in other companies.. 28,256,789 27,189,158 
Steamers, CC. .....cccccccees 20,610 20,250 
Plants, mines, and lands...... 14,471,845 11,099,468 
Brands, good-will, etc....c.000  seeeee 3,348,900 
Unearned insurance .......... 60,710 75,034 
ERUCSEMRONES cccccceccccescocs 703,252 500,720 

BONE cccctccssescccesocesss $58,773,455 $61,600,827 

LIABILITIES. 

PeeGerseG ated. .ccccccccccces $12,000,000 $12,000,000 
Se 27,984,400 27,984,400 
8 ee 7,064,425 4,794,260 
Collateral trust loan.......... 7,000,000 7,000,000 
Accounts payable ............ 64,892 296,462 
Due sub. companies........... 589,288 4,587,254 
Contingent funds.............. 0,000 000 
Account interest on collateral 

Se TI, Give ccc cessesese 128,417 72,916 


Undivided profits.............. 
Notes sub. companies......... 285, 





$61,600,827 


Total 
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BERLIN COURTS 


Food faddists in Germany have not re- 
ceived a great deal of encouragement in any 
direction for their assaults on harmless food 
preservatives. It is notable that they pass 
by sulphites, acetate of aluminum and other 
highly deleterious ingredients used by some 
German food manufacturers, particularly in 
the preparation of meat products for export, 
while they light upon borax and its derivatives 
as the special butt of their attacks. They get 
small support from the recognized scientific 
authorities, however, and appear to be little 
tolerated by the courts in their crusade against 
borax. 

In the recent prosecution by the imperial 
board of health of a prominent firm for the 
use of boric acid in egg products the victory, 
as reported by The National Provisioner, was 
sharp and decisive on the side of the borax 
people. A translation of the re- 
ports of the hearing indicate the strenuous 
attempts made by the faddists to convict the 
manufacturers for using an almost infinitesi- 
mal quantity of boric acid in the preparation 
of yolk of egg. The health board marshalled 
an array of professors to prove the deadly ef- 
fect of the borax on the egg, but their as- 
severations carried no weight with the court, 
which dismissed the proceeding without hesi- 
Following are extracts from the re- 


newspaper 


tation. 
port in the Berliner Tageblatt : 


A stiff fight raged for many hours in the 
Fourth Criminal Court of the Assizes re boric 
acid, the substance which has given rise to so 
many scientific discussions in medical associa- 
tions and controversial publications, and has 
led to measures being taken by the Federal 
Council and the Imperial Board of Health. 
The occasion for it was furnished by a prose- 
ceution for an offense against the Food Act, 
the defendants being Wilh. Keller, merchant ; 
Martin Michaelis, merchant; Dr. M. Riegel, 
chemist; Dr. E. Cahn, chemist, and Paul 
Frank, manufacturer, the latter being proprie- 
tor of an egg preparations factory. The charge 
against defendants was that of manufacturing 
and trading in yolk of egg for food purposes, 
preserved with boric acid, which in this form 
has for a long time been a current trade arti- 
cle. Such preparations of yolk of egg pre- 
served with boric acid are used particularly 
for making “egg cognac’; they are also 
worked up by bakers, confectioners, macaroni 
manufacturers, etc. The goods seized on de- 
fendant’s premises were found to contain 1.2 
to 1.6% of boric acid. 

All the defendants denied having been guilty 


— 


SUSTAIN BORAX 


of food adulteration or of trading in food 
which was injurious to health. They referred 
to the fact that the article had been sold for 
years in this form and had never been objected 
to. Although it was known that a hot dis- 
pute was going on amongst scientists as to the 
admissibility of boric acid, yet one was jus- 
tified in appealing to the views of such au- 
thorities as Prof. Dr. Liebreich, who hold that 
the addition of boric acid in such minute pro- 
portions is not injurious. One of the defen- 
dants had looked through the literature on the 
subject and found that against 125 authori- 
ties who maintain the harmlessness of boric 
acid there were only 67 who held a different 
view. j 

The experts dealt with the point in dispute 
in extensive scientific reports. Prof. Dr. Lie- 
breich went into the question whether a sub- 
stance which had for so long a period been 
consumed all the world over without any in- 
jury to the individual being observable could 
now, all of a sudden. be regarded as injurious 
to health. He denied it, and stated with par- 
ticular emphasis that boric acid was not in- 
jurious; that according to expert evidence it 
was not even injurious to infants in the pro- 
portion of 0.2%, and that in all the course 
of his experience, both in theory and in prac- 
tice, no case of injury had come to his notice. 
Boric acid was an excellent preservative, and 
used in the proper proportions, it was a harm- 
less and important article from a national- 
economical point of view. He would en- 
deavor to the best of his ability to extend the 
use of this preservative. 

Dr. Gerlach also opposed the views of the 
health board experts. In the whole literature 
relating to the subject he had not found a 
single proof that boric acid was capable of 
injuring the human health in the proportion 
under review. Dr. Maschke stated that the 
term “yolk of egg for food purposes” only ap- 
plied, in the trade, to yolk of egg treated with 
boric acid. 

The solicitors for the defense asked for the 
acquittal of defendants since the Court could 
not possibly give a judgment as to whether 
boric acid was injurious, and no offense what- 
ever had been proved against the defendants. 
The court acquitted all the defendants, the 
president stating that a task had been set 
them which they could not nor was it their 
business to fulfil. The charge was based on 
the question whether the addition of boric 
acid involved adulteration, and whether it was 
injurious to health. It was not in the prov- 
ince of the Court to decide a scientific dispute 
of this kind, since they had nothing whatever 
to go upon. But even were an authoritative 
judgment to be given on the point in dispute 
by the highest court, an acquittal must follow 
in this instance, since defendants had not 
been convicted of an offense against the Foods 
Act, either from a scientific point of view or 
through carelessness. 





FACTORS IN THE WORLD’S MEAT TRADE 


In spite of the foot and mouth disease and 
other restrictions, both on live cattle and 
dressed beef, Argentina is looked upon by at 
least one American observer as a dangerous 
competitor of the United States in the British 
beef market. This is Editor A. C. Halliwell, 
of the Chicago Live Stock World, who is now 
in England on a tour of investigation. 

“What is the most formidable rival of 
American dressed beef?’ he asked of a repre- 
sentative of one of the largest meat concerns 
in that country. “Argentine chilled beef is 
undoubtedly the greatest competitor,” was the 
reply. “There is a popular notion to the 
effect that South America sends only frozen 
meat to London. That is erroneous, as are 
many more of the popular expressions.” 

Argentine sends beef, both frozen and 
merely chilled, and the latter system is rap- 


idly growing in favor, says Mr. Halliwell, 
though there are great obstacles to overcome 
in a five weeks’ voyage and passing through 
the tropics. 

Argentine has three-fourths to seven-eighths 
bred English cattle in large quantities, and 
the number of good cattle is being steadily in- 
creased. There are now 22,500,000 cattle in 
Argentine, and about 90,000,000 sheep. As 
the country only has a population of 4,- 
500,000, these figures, Mr. Halliwell takes to 
mean that Argentine has the largest number 
of meat producing animals of any country in 
the world, population considered. 

Australia has some 6,500,000 cattle in a 
territory as larze as America. In other 
words, since the drought Australia has no 
more cattle than the State of Texas. New 


Zealand has some 1,460,000 cattle and 18,- 


954,000 sheep. That country is only ship- 
ping mutton, having no surplus of beef to send 
so far. There are only 800,000 people in New 
Zealand, about enough to make another city 
of Liverpool, and the industry and intelligence 
of the Maoris, the most advanced of the 
Australasian natives, result in a large pro- 
duction of good sheep. 

“There is great rivalry between the Welling 
district on the north island of New Zealand 
and the Canterbury district on the south 
island as to the production of good sheep. 
Between them they send some of the best car- 
of sheep and lambs that reach the 
English markets. The Maoris can do about 
what white farmers do, but the blacks of 
Australia are an ignorant and dumb and non- 
progressive lot.” 

“What about that great drought in Aus- 
tralia what will be its effect on the 
future meat supplies from that country?” 

“Oh, there no doubt be a great re- 
covery; it has already set in strongly, but 
large of people were completely 
driven to the wall by its severity.” 

“What figure is Canada destined to cut in 
the matter of supplying the home country 
with meat?’ 

“Canada is proudly referred to as the gran- 
ary and meat producer of Britain, but with 
2,845,000 cattle and 1,736,000 sheep it looks 
as if she had a long way to go before that 
dream can be realized. Conspicuously dis- 
played in one of the steamship offices here is 
a bas-relief map of the North American con- 
tinent. That map shows Canada to be larger 
than the United States, as it is in area, but it 
is needless to say that the map takes in a 
good share of the land covered by the North 
Pole searchers. 

“Canada, productive Canada, is very long 
from east to west, but very narrow. If it 
were not for the 30 per cent. tariff a good 
share of the cattle raised in Western Canada 
would be sold in Chicago. Some of them are, 
as it is, and a good cattleman of Alberta de- 
clared that really large numbers of cattle 
grazed in the Canadian Northwest are drifted 
down over the line and sold to men who can 
pass them along to where they can be prop- 
erly finished. That is why Canadians are so 
very anxious for Britain to admit their cat- 
tle into the interior. Canada is not destined 
to be a very strong factor in the meat trade.” 


casses 


and 
will 


numbers 


Qa 


EQUAL RIGHTS TO ALL. 


Under this heading the Internationale 
Fleischer Zeitung publishes the decision of 
the Altona, Germany, courts in the case of a 
manufacturer at Marne who employed boric 
acid for the preservation of North Sea crabs, 
which otherwise would be barred from con- 
sumption in inland communities. Notwith- 
standing the fact that two experts, called in 
the case, declared against the use of boric 
acid, even in small amounts, the defendant 
cited an overwhelming amount of medical ex- 
pression on the subject, the substance of 
which was that no deleterious consequences 
result from the judicious use of smal! amounts 
of this preservative. The court therefore 
discharged the defendant. 








See Page 48 for 
Want and For Sale Ads. 
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EXPORTS FOR TWO YEARS COMPARED 


The foreign commerce of the United States 


in the fiscal year 1904 is the largest in its, 


history; the exports of manufactures are 
larger than in any preceding year, and the 
exports of domestic products exceed those of 
This 
a single sentence, of the record of the year’s 


any other country. is the substance, in 


commerce just announced by 
Labor 
It shows, taking up the figures 
in detail, that the total exports 
year ending June 30, 1904, 
539, against $1,420,141,679 in the fiscal year 
1903, an increase of $40,687,860. 


the Department 
of Commerce and 
of Statistics. 


through its Bureau 
during the 


are $1,460,829,- 


Comparing 
the figures of 1904 with those of earlier years, 





increase in value of $1,773,808. Tallow ex- 
ports jumped nearly fifty million pounds in 
weight and over two million 
value. 


dollars in in- 
3acon and fresh, salted and 
pickled pork also showed increased demand. 
Cured beef 


creased 
exports increased over four mil- 
lion pounds, but values sagged, and the total 
was not so great in dollars as in 1903. The 
same was true of lard. Oleo oil exports in- 
creased over forty million pounds in weight 
and a million dollars in value, but there was 
a falling off in the shipments of oleomarga- 
rine. The total exports of cattle, hogs and 
sheep for the twelve months show an increase 
from $29,878,009 in 1903, to $42,515,419 in 





it may be said that the total exports are 1904. Following is a comparison of the 
larger than in any preceding year except value of the exports for the two years: 
sees. Increase : 1908. 1904. 
The Russo-Japanese war and other causes eS I” $28,808,366 $40,594,741 
of increased consumption abroad have given Fresh beef 24,972,889 26,746,697 
a stimulus to our meat and provision exports Tallow ........... 1,615,531 3,796,773 
» feces Pr ich ended . e x 90 POG. niccueecunean 21,840,798 24,035,147 
ie the fi - year we h ended Jun yt D4. Fresh & salted pork 9,278,927 9.445.834 
The exports of live cattle show a big im O04 ofl ........... 11,906,890 12,847,002 
crease for the year, 515,048 head having been Butter ............ 1,472,915 1,640,361 
sent abroad in that time, against 344,283 Decrease : ° an 
: , T ‘ od beef .. $7,871,852  $5,820,95: 
pad the previous twelve months. The Canned beef eee $7, ploy ba piney 
- tie : ; ong on s $11.786.375 The Salted & cured beef.. 3,887,890 3,273,562 
ineveane im Sale WES FERTERO SRO Maes oo. core seeees 24,689,194 21,533,500 
were 44,108,632 Ibs. more of fresh beef ex- [Prd ...........06: 50,025,275 45,457,298 
ported in 1904 than the year before, at an Oleomargarine ..... 773,149 601,072 
—— * 


ENGLAND’S MEAT IMPORTS 


Analysis of the official statistics of the im- 
ports of food products into the United King- 
dom for the past two years reveals the fact 
that the consumption of meats and provisions 
in Great Britain is increasing at a steady 
industrial depression and 
supposed hard times in that kingdom. Eng- 
land’s imports of food products for the past 
two years increased in nearly every line;, in 
fact, with the single exception of hams, the 
demand for which fell off from 166,016,144 
Ibs. in 1902 to 127,829,184 lbs. in 1903. On 
the other hand, there was a slight increase in 
bacon imports and a large call for fresh beef 
and mutton, the imports of fresh beef jumping 
up over 50,000,000 Ibs. and those of mutton 
increasing by more than 40,000,000 Ibs. 

The United led all other countries 
in supplying beef and pork products to the 
Britishers in both years. The increase in 1903 
the was 


pace, in spite of 


States 


over previous year most marked in 


the fresh beef imports, the United States sup- 


In pork products the United States fell off 
in its sales to the Britishers, though still out- 
distancing all Denmark and 
Canada increased their exports of bacon, but 
the Danes fell off while Canada 
gained. The official figures for the two years 
are as follows: 


competitors. 


on hams, 








1902. 1903. 
Fresh beef: Pounds. Pounds. 
United States ....256,532,080 301,719,040 
Argentina ....... 103,459,776 129,047,632 
All other countries 55,238,448 35,062,160 
po. ee 415,230,304 465,828,832 
Bacon: 
United States .367,791,760 324,072,784 
BONEEE cccccccs 140,630,224 167,563,312 
OS rere 51,798,544 74,507,888 
0 Be 3,888,752 5,147,968 
All other countries 5,737,568 6,289,704 
> acwhecuee 569,846,848 577,581,656 
Hams: 


United States ....146,931,248 105,186,928 








Canada 18,360,160 22,119,664 
plying most of the increased demand, with Denmark 197,466 147,616 
Argentina a lagging second. The United All other countries 527,270 374,976 
States also increased its seengred exports to a 166,016,144 127,829,184 
Great Britain by nearly a million pounds, yfytton: 
but here its totals were of course insignifi- New Zealand ....183,124,144 227,968,608 
cant as compared to the frozen mutton sent Argentine Repub. .151,480,112 166,406,240 
in f uw Sesion, ent pueeiinn Tb United States 3,897,600 4,688,656 
Se oe a All other countries 70,373,222 50,798,160 
United States consumes all the mutton and dea .- 
lamb it can raise within its own borders. Total ......408,875,078 449,861,664 

> 





CANNED GOODS FUR RUSSIAN ARMY. 

Russia has been endeavoring to supply her 
forces in the field with meats and meat prod- 
ucts of her own manufacture, and the result 
has the meat 
supply has proved inadequate and the canned 
goods unfit 


been somewhat disastrous, as 


for consumption. Resort to the 
other continental countries 
has been equally unsatisfactory, and Russia 
has been forced to turn to the United States 
for relief. 


canned goods of 


Orders sent from this country 


have proven the only satisfactory provisions 
which have reached the Russian forces. 

It is only the difficulties of transportation, 
due to Japanese naval supremacy, that have 
kept the Russians from placing heavier orders 
in this country. Russia’s present strenuous 
efforts to regain sea power in the Pacific are 
as much due to her desire to open the way 
for supply ships as for any other reason. The 
shipment of American goods across the At- 


lantic and by rail across Europe to Siberia is 


too costly to be considered, therefore, the 
Russians must get their supplies in via the 
Pacific. Illustrating the canned meat situa- 
tion, a Russian paper says: 

“The Red Cross Society has made con- 
tracts with two St. Petersburg canning firms 
for the delivery of canned food for army use 
in Manchuria. Many applications for the de- 
livery of such goods having been received from 
competing Russian and foreign firms, the Red 
Cross Society before awarding further con- 
tracts thought it best to first examine the 
goods already delivered by the two St. Peters- 
burg firms. The result was surprising, show- 
ing the canned food to be unfit for consunip- 
tion, owing to the food unpalatable, 
having been subjected so long to the cooking 
process as to utterly all nutritive 
qualities. The bouillon was totally unfit for 
All the goodness had been boiled out of 
the meat and the other articles not only pre- 
sented a very unappetizing appearance, but 
also emitted a disagreeable odor. 
sent by French, 


being 


destroy 


use. 


Samples 
and Danish firms 
proved to be of little value, partly owing to 


German 


the excessive use of spice, partly owing to fat 
being used instead of butter. 
*, 


09. 


ICE AND BUTTERINE PLANTS. 


An American firm, W. B. Depew & Co., 
has secured from the government of Durango, 
Mexico, a concession for an ice and cold stor- 
age plant, and in connection therewith the 
manufacture of butterine. The ice plant will 
have a capacity of three tons daily. The cold- 
storage space to be built has not yet been 
anounced. 








The concessionaires are builders 
and contractors themselves and will construct 
the building. They have not yet decided on 
the installation of machinery. There is an 
old ice plant in Durango with a supposed 
capacity of six tons daily, but actually of less 
than half that capacity. 

What process the concessionaires will fol- 


low in the manufacture of butterine is not 
known. The principal cotton district of 
Mexico is in this State, and cottonseed cake 


and oil are easily obtainable. 
——%. 
CATTLE FOR THE TRANSVAAL. 

In a report from Pretoria, United States 
Consul Proffit gives figures showing the num- 
ber of horned cattle, with the country of their 
origin, imported into the Transvaal during the 
year 1903 by the colonial government for the 





purpose of stocking the various government 
farms: Somaliland, 995; Queensland, 300; 
United States (Texas), 10,000; Madagascar, 
20,000; Great Britain, 200; total, 31,495. 
Since March, 1903, there were shipped from 
America (mostly 11,206 head, 
Seven ves- 
sels were employed to bring over these cat- 
tle, and the mortality among them is report- 
ed as 154 head. Not one case of disease oc- 
curred among those that died on the water, 
every death resulting from injuries sustained 
by being gored, falling, or other accidents, or 
from parturition. The mortality was less 
than 1% per cent. In regard to the Texas 
cattle, it is reported that up to February last 
a total of about 1,580 head had died, princi- 
pally from Rhodesian redwater. The most 


from Texas) 


including a private consignment. 


prevalent diseases in the Transvaal are Afri- 
an coast fever, ordinary redwater, and lung 
sickness. 
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In answer to the question as to whether 
the American cattle imported have proved to 
be suitable the 
Commissioner of 


the 
follows: 


climate, 
replied as 


for Transvaal 


Lands 


“The experience of the land department as 
regards the 5,000 head of Texas cattle re- 
tained by them is that these cattle have 


proved themselves well fitted for this country, 
notably in the bushveldt 
(wooded fields), the characteristics of which 


are quite different 


areas known as 


from the 
veldt, and give the real test of the adaptabil- 
ity of particular breeds of cattle to this cok 
ony. It has been stated that they should not 
be imported older than 18 


those of high- 


months. This is 
observations 


on the progress made by the cattle held by 


not, however, borne out by the 
the land department, about which experience 
shows that if future importations consisted 
of nothing less than two-year-olds the mor- 
tality the period of acclimatization 
would in all probability be considerably less. 
Apart f of Rhodesian 
that, it is hoped, 


need not always be reckoned with, the mortal- 


during 


from the ravages red- 


water, which is a factor 





ity among the Texas cattle does not appear 
to have been greater than is usual among 
Afrikander breeds, but there are some de- 
scriptions that appear to do better than 
others. 
pp —_—— 
- 
EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 
Exports of hog products from Atlantic ports for 
week ending July 16, with comparative tables 
PORK, BARRELS. 
Nov. 1, 
Week Week 1903. 
July 16, July 18, July 16, 
1904. 19055. 1904. 
United Kingdom 444 230 31,491 
Contineat ........ ‘ 250 wo 16,066 
So. and Cen, Am... 220 449 14,908 
West Indies.... ; 1,541 Ho 46,558 
Br. No. Am. Col.... oa) 143 8,412 
Other countries. 1,806 
DOE ccccseccsss 2.610 1,580 119,241 
BACON AND HAMS, POUNDS. 





United Kingdom.... 13,097,879 11,105,645 376,111,219 
Continent pede 234,695 870,610 47,320,332 
So. and Cen. Am... 100,250 97,860 4,106,088 
West Indies ....... 271,000 192,375 9,113,407 
Re Oe SS a re 55,500 


Other countries .... 2,625 1,442,275 


, 13,706,429 12,266,490 438,148,821 


LARD, POUNDS. 
United Kingdom.... 3,183,444 189,405,222 


5,405,007 
9 









Continent ......... 1,052,121 3,018,971 214,176,390 
So. and Cen. Am... 132,975 378,425 12,087,737 
West Indies = 667.200 2 25,061,595 
Br. No. Am. Col.... 6,000 351,780 
Other countries . 65,400 13,080 2,953,385 









EY: dln batiees 7,¢ 
RECAPITULATION 


7,523,140 444,036,109 
OF WEEK’S EXPORTS. 
Bacon and 


8,703 





From: Pork, bbls. Hams, Ibs. Lard, Ibs. 
OW BOGE ccccce ee 1,993 4,010,125 3,947,590 
EE Satahwtinwe 116 2,821,880 830,800 
I ee 1,: 3 97,500 
Philadelphia ....... 350 40,600 
PEE. sccceness  c¢eeon 577,995 
DEE Stvshtpeucess <ssecn SE  — aiwban 
New Orleans ....... 51 196,455 


Montreal 1,637,763 











Totals 


7,328,703 

COMPARATIVE SUMMARY. 

Noy. 1, Nov. 1, 

1903, 1902, 

to July 16, to July 18, 
1904. 1903 Increase. 
Peet, Te cesses -. 23,848,200 22,184,600 1,663,600 
Bacon & hams, Ibs.438,148,821 426,239,403 11,909,418 
aoe, W «eece - -444,036,109 418,869,879 25,166,230 


OCEAN FREIGHTS. 





Liverpool. Glasgow. Hamburg. 
Per Ton. Per Ton. Perl 

Canned meats 76 12 l6c 
Oe GUD scccess 63 56 12¢ 
Diccsee sedsosecce 76 12 6 16e 
LAG, HOFO8S.. 2 ccccccce 76 12 6 1€c 

Sl nebnnnitinbitneens 20 25 2M 
SR 25 30 2M 
TE Kitaeateeeewnede 76 lo l6e 
Beef, per tierce........ 16 26 16c 
Pork, perbbl........... 16 0 16c 














XHAUST FANS 


CONVEYING HAIR 
FROM CENTRIFUGAL DRYERS 


FOR 





B. 


AND DELIVERING 
ON DRYING BEDS 


F. STURTEVANT CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Philadelphia 


Chicago London 

















PREFERS FAMINE TO INFECTION. 

The meat 
frightened 
has 


strike in 


English 


the 


meat-eaters 


United States has 
than it 
brethren. They depend 
so largely upon American beef for their sup- 
ply that the 


the strike gives them some anxiety. 


more 
their American 


curtailment of exports due to 
Worried 
as they are, however, they are wise enough to 
resist the temptation to let down the quaran- 
tine bars to Argentine beef. A request was 
House of Commons that the 
Board of Trade take action to secure the ad- 
mission of live stock from Argentina to in- 
sure the country against the danger of meat 
famine. It was explained that the Board of 
Agriculture was under statutory obligation to 
prohibit the landing of Argentine cattle dur- 
ing the continuance of foot and mouth disease 
in that country. 


made in the 





The hunger of the English populace for 
meat for a few weeks is very justly consid- 
ered of hardly as serious results as the chance 
of carrying infection to healthful and valuable 
herds in England. The inconvenience of the 
restrictions on supplies of meat from the big 
American packers owing to the strike is a 
matter of a few weeks at most, says the Drovy- 
ers’ Journal. A scourge of foot and mouth 
disease threatens almost inestimable pecuniary 
loss to owners, and a battle of months, or even 
years, against a most dangerous foe to agri- 
cultural prosperity. 


2, 
——-— %e———_ 


PETERSON IS S. & S. MANAGER. 


A. E. Peterson, manager of the sales de- 
partment of the Schwarzschild & Sulzberger 
packing plant in Kansas City, has been pro- 
moted to the position of general manager of 
the plant. 








EXPORTS SHOWN BY STEAMERS. 


Following were the exports of commodities from New York to Europe for the week 
ending July 16, as shown by Lunham & Moore’s statement : 








Oil 
Steamers. Destination. Cake. Cheese. 
"Baltic, Liverpool .......00cs00 451 
*Carpathia, Liverpool ........... aaos 
Umbria, Liverpool ............ 1908 
St. Paul, Southampton 199 
Minnehaha, London .......... heen 
Kansas City, Bristol ......... 2163 . 
Strabo, Manchester seco seee wees 
Ethiopia, Glasgow ........e0- 296 
Mongolian, Glasgow .......... catia 151 
Belgravia, Hamburg .......... 500 
Statendam, Rotterdam 4999 
Kroonland, Antwerp .......... 1¢ 
St. Andrew, Antwerp — 
Kaiser Wil. der II, Bremen.... 
Princess Alice, Bremen ....... ouee 
La Touraine, Havre .......... 
Pricka, Bordeaux ...ccccscess 
‘Gerty, Mediterranean .......... 
Citti di Napoli, Mediterranean. 
Susquehanna, South Africa.... 
aie ah aes 5 ow ara bbeclorieneeites 9571 3005 
Die AED. cea ae’ oe eebrebns 18650 3241 
Same time in 1903.......... 13584 6432 


1.—600 tes. and 200 hhds. tallow. 


2.—1125 tes. tallow. 














—Beef— —Lard— 

Bacon. Butter. Tes. Bbls. Pork. Tes. Pkgs. 
2284 500 103 .... 33 669 9303 
198 Sr 602 wack 
MS cate axe 216 590 
wee awes 5 aia 100 750 
194 506 80 10 4265 
30 25 10 3070 
ani ee 3846 3715 
583 216 55 50 
188 ae ee Se saa 
20 310 50 1510 13185 
eens - 25 6386 1075 
540 115 100 1150 
70 _ 135 15 335 
“ a 10 205 
10 325 15 350 
- 150 
60 190 
ee 10 
66 225 
605 
5969 1016 324 1085 438 4508 39223 
9777 689 558 963 553 3867 42201 
9183 290 779 343 218 3822 38715 


3.—234 tes. tallow. 
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ES 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


mill will be built at Mill- 
Milltown 


A cotton seed oil 
town, Ga., by the 
Ginning Co. 

At Jennings, La., 
Ce. has been chartered, with S. A. Spencer, 
president ; Elmer Dobbins, vice-president, and 


Improvement & 


the Jennings Live Stock 


J. H. Hoffman, secretary and treasurer. The 
capital is $10,000. 
The recently incorporated Girard Cotton 


Oil Co.. of Girard, Miss., is putting up a two- 
press twenty-ton cottonseed oil mill. 

V. D. Anderson, of Cleveland, O., has in- 
vented a new process of extracting cottonseed 
oil, and Harry K. Johnson, of Natchez, Miss., 
is organizing a company to operate mills by 
it. A plant for experimenting is being oper- 
ated at Natchez. 

The oil mill and gin of the Mississippi 
Cotton Oil Co., of Columbus, Miss., will be 
enlarged and improved. D. P. Davis is gen- 
eral manager. 

The Dold Packing Co., at its Wichita, Kan., 
plant put meat canning machinery 
and begun the manufacture of canned goods 
on a large scale. 

The new plant of B. T. Babbitt, the soap 
manufacturer which is soon to be built, will 
be located at Granton, N. J., on the Erie Rail- 
road. There will be thirteen separate build- 
ings in the new manufactory. The present 
plant at 64 to 84 Washington street, New 
York City, will be retained probably for some 
time after the new one is finished. 

Creditors of Edward Hess, a leather deal- 
er, of New York City, who trades under the 
name of Edward Hess & Co., have asked that 
he be declared an involuntary bankrupt. The 
liabilities named are about $2,800. 

The Defiance Beef Co., of Defiance, O., has 
been chartered, with $10,000 capital, by F. 
Krotz, John D. Lamb, Peter Deckrosh, Helen 
G. Krotz and Mabel Krotz. 

The Munising Leather Co., of Munising, 
Mich., which closed its plant for extensive 
repairs and improvements, will resume oper- 
ations early in August. 

Instead of completing only half of its new 
plant at Sioux City, Ia., this year Armour & 
Co., have issued orders that the entire work 
be rushed. The new plans call for the imme- 
diate erection of an oleo building and a ham 
house. They will be respectively of eight 
and seven stories. It is thought that the fact 
of the stock yards and new plant all being 
above high water mark, thus eliminating dan- 
ger of flooding, has been a determining con- 
sideration in the decision to increase the size 
of the Sioux City plant. 

The United States Leather Co., at its Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., plant will rebuild the tan- 
nery. The wool extract plant has been com- 
pleted at a cost of $150,000. 

The packing house of C. H. Miller, at Sun- 
bury, Pa., was burned July 12 by a fire of un- 
known origin. The 
$15,000. Insurance partial. 
be rebuilt, 

The Briggs-Pearman Co., 


has in 


loss will amount to 
The plant will 
it is understood at once. 
of Owego, N. Y.., 
has been incorporated with $30,000 capital 
by J. M. Briggs, of New York; T. J. Pear- 
man, of Hamilton, Bermuda, and J. H. Crook, 
Jr., of Newburgh, N. Y. 

The Freund Packing & Manufacturing Co., 
of St. Joseph, Mo., has 


been incorporated, 
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STEEL STORAGE TANKS, CAR TANKS, GRAIN 
TANKS, TANK CARS, CYLINDER TANKS, PRES- 
SVRE TANKS, STEEP TANKS, LARD, SOAP AND 
REFINING KETTLES, RENDERING TANKS, 
STILLS, BOXES, PANS, SHELLS, STACKS, 
BLOW CASES, RIVETED PIPE, GENERAL 
PLATE WORK. 3325252 50 50 50 50 50 50 $e He He He He 








WM. GRAVER TANK WORKS ” 


CHICAGO 
Jeckson Boulevard 
Rooms 1409-10-11 








with $14,000 capital, all paid in, to conduct a 
regular packing house business. The incor- 
porators are August Freund, W. A. Evans 
and Noah A. King. 

Swift & Co. are building a storage depot 
40 by 50 feet at Durham, N. C. 

The Starr Oil Mill Co., of Starr, S. 
has been chartered with $20,000 capital. 

A small fire at Swift & Co.’s smoke house 
at Wheeling, W. Va., did about $500 damage 
to meat and $250 to the building. 

The Rochester Tallow Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., has been incorporated. The capital is 
$20,000. The directors are B. Hoag, H. W. 
Hewer and J. F. Vocht, all of Rochester. 

Schwarzschild & Sulzberger Co., of Chi- 
cago, Ill., have purchased a site in Detroit, 
Mich., on which to build a branch office 
and store house. A track will be laid from 
the site to the Grand Trunk Railroad, main 
line. 

J. D. Smith, of Columbus, Ga., a packer 
who has been engaged in the business for the 
past quarter of a century, is spending a few 
days in New York City. 

The Blue Ridge Cotton Oil Co., of Green- 


C., 


ville, S. C., has been incorporated, with 
$17,500. It will build a mill at Travelers’ 
Rest. The officers are: F. D. Hunter, presi- 


dent; Thornton Neves, vice-president; P. D. 
Edwards, treasurer and general manager; J. 
C. Roe, secretary. The directors are the offi- 
cers, and Messrs. J. M. Langley and J. B. 
Bruce. 

Fire last week did smal] damage to the ice 
house of the Rath Packing Co., at Waterloo, 
Ia., as chemical apparatus was used at once 
with good effect. 


- -—e—___ 


NARROW EGG MARGINS. 


There is a popular error a fortune exists 
in cold storage eggs. A moment's reflection 
Country eggs cost on 
the average about 15c. per doz. at the farm. 
Place them at 12%%c. per dozen. 


should disprove this. 


It costs a 


great deal to gather them betwen the months 
of March and November. The surplus supply 
is generally over by August 1st, when the 
summer trade outbids the storage man for 

After they are gathered the expressage 
breakage make a goodly sum. These 
added to first cost carry the eggs into cold 
storage, where they must be kept for months 
for winter and spring distribution. The eggs 
age by being knocked about in transporting 
them by wagon and train. Many of them 
soon addle from this cause. They have, there- 
fore, to be calendered periodically in the cold 
air warehouse and re-classified. The “eook- 
ing” and the “fresh” eggs are separated. 

This overhauling process goes on until the 
eggs get into the consumptive market. By 
this time the depreciation in value and the 
added cost of keeping and delivering them to 
buyers have made the stock expensive. The 
wholesaler buys them at 18c. to 20c. per 
dozen by the case and sells at 20c. to 25c. per 
dozen to the consumer. 

If the eater could see the trials of keeping 
the eggs he would think that the egg business 
was an expensive one on the average, working 
on narow margins. The big egg merchants 
have to go into the business in a very large 
way to see any profit at all in the business. 
The consumer only sees the original farm 
price and the price he pays. He is blind on 
all else between because he does not know. 


ogg. 
eggs. 


and 





THE 
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CAN ALWAYS 
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BARGAINS 
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Oil Tanks on Steel orn Wooden Cars 





Strictly According to Penna. R. R. 
Requirements. 


ANY CAPACITY 
ANY PURPOSE 


Write Us 


Warren City Tank & 
Boiler Works, 


WARREN, 0. 
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THE HOG INDUSTRY 


Condensed from Bulletin No. 47, Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
By George M. Rommel, B.S.A., Expert in Animal Husbandry. 


(Continued.) 


Effect of Crude Cotton Oil. 


Dinwiddie fed 3 pigs on a ration of corn 
meal 1 part, wheat bran 2 parts, and crude 
cotton oil 0.1 to 0.4 part. The amount of 
cotton oil fed (estimating the fat content of 
cottonseed meal at 14 per cent.) was equiva- 
lent to that contained in from 0.25 to 1.8 
pounds of cottonseed meal, the smaller 
amount having proved fatal in the Arkansas 
results, already discussed. These pigs were 
on the cotton oil ration one hundred and 
forty-four days. The amount of oil fed for 
the entire time to each pig was 21 pounds, 
equivalent to 150 pounds of cottonseed meal. 
The average daily amount of oil consumed 
varied from 0.06 pound (meal equivalent, 
0.4 pound) to 0.24 pound (meal evuivalent, 
1.6 pounds). The average daily amount of 
oil fed for the entire test was 0.14 pound 
(meal equivalent, 1 pound). The pigs made 
an average daily gain of 0.6 pound, and suf- 
fered no serious effects from the oil. 

Use of Cotton-seed Meal in the Feed Lot.— 
The use of cotton-seed meal in the feed lot 
must be very carefully guarded, especially 
until the conditions under which it may be 
used without danger and the circumstances 
which govern the demonstration of its pois- 
onous properties are more thoroughly under- 
stood. The feeding of the cotton-seed meal 
which the South produces is one of the great- 
est problems of agriculture in that section 
yet to be solved satisfactorily. It is not diffi- 
cult to appreciate what may be gained if 
some of this by-product, which has such high 
feeding and fertilizing value, and which is 
exported in sucn enormous quantities, can 
be converted into pork products, which are 
now largely imported from other States. 


Packinghouse Products. 


The frugality of the modern meat packer 
has become almost proverbial. Less than 
twenty years ago the disposal of the offal of 
slaughtering was a problem, but at present 
there is very little waste, and the packer has 
actually come to regard the by-products as 
the principal source of profit in his business. 
The preparation of these by-products for use 
as animal feed is one of the later develop- 
ments of this branch of the industry. Fertil- 
izers have long been prominent in the sales, 
the material that enters into their composi- 
tion being meat scraps, blood, bone, hair, in- 
testinal contents, etc. The use of tankage, a 
by-product that has had its sale entirely as a 
fertilizer, is growing among pig feeders, and 
has been studied by Plumb and Van Norman 
at the Indiana Station, and by Kennedy and 
Marshall at the Iowa Station. Beef meal is 
also a packinghouse product, whose feeding 
value was studied along with that of tankage 
in the Iowa experiment. 

Plumb and Van Norman state that tankage 
may contain scraps of meat, intestines and 
their contents, hair, ete. It is classed as con- 
centrated and crushed tankage. Concen- 
trated tankage is not used for animal food. 
Crushed tankage is said to be of several 


grades, being graded according to the am- 
monia and phosphoric-acid content, although 
it is probable that the tankage graded as No. 
1 is free from the contents of intestines. 
Kennedy and Marshall used two brands of 
tankage made by Chicago packers. One of 
these is described as follows: 

Digester tankage is made from meat scraps, 
fat trimmings and scrap bones. These are 
taken up as fast as taken from the animals 
and put into a large steel tank and cooked 
under a live steam pressure of 40 pounds to 
the square inch, which cooks out the tallow. 
After the steam is turned off it is allowed to 
settle, when the grease rises to the top and 
is drawn off. After the grease is drawn off 
the tankage is kept agitated, and by evapora- 
tion the water is extracted until the tankage 
contains about 8 per cent. moisture. It is 
then taken out of the tank, allowed to cool, 
is ground and stored ready for shipment. 
This tankage is supposed to contain about 60 
per cent. protein and 10 per cent. fat. 

The manufacture of the other tankage is 
thus described: This product, like the one 
just described, is made from meat scraps, 
scrap bones, ete. Quoting the words of the 
manufacturer, it is as follows: “Tankage is 
the product which drops to the bottom in our 
rendering tanks when we are rendering out 
grease, tallow, etc., at our various packing- 
houses. It has been thoroughly cooked under 
40 pounds pressure for several hours, which 
thoroughly destroys any disease germs which 
might possibly be in the raw meat. This 
product is pressed and then dried in steam 
driers at a high temperature. It is then 
ground and shipped in 100 and 200-pound 
sacks.” 

The beef meal, used in the Iowa test, is 
described as follows: This product is made 
from scraps of meat and bone from which the 
grease has been extracted and the liquors con- 
centrated by cooking. These are then pressed, 
dried and ground in preparation for the mar- 
ket. It is claimed to contain from 40 per 
cent. to 50 per cent. of protein. 


Analyses of Packinghouse By-Products. 


The analysis of tankage reported by the 
Indiana Station is as follows: 


Per cent. 
DS 65.3 awaken aaeddnwecs 8.63 
NO Ds See iee ba Saeki 49.81 
po ee rere 15.78 
eer 4.78 
Nitrogen-free extract.......... 5.06 
igs sian d oieaeiwe ie one 15.94 


The Iowa Station analyses, including that 
of the corn meal used, are as follows: 


Berkshires. There were four lots, two of 
each breed in each lot. The tankage was spe- 
cially prepared by the packers who furnished 
it to the experiment station, and was made 
from bones and meat taken from the cutting 
room, tanked immediately and pressed and 
dried. 

The conditions of the experiment were equal 
for all lots; all had an opportunity for get- 
ting exercise and each lot was in a separate 
enclosure. There was no sickness and Lot 
III was the only one showing lack of appetite 
at any time. The pigs were fed as follows: 
Lot I, 10 parts corn meal and 1 part tankage; 
Lot II, 5 parts corn meal and 1 part tankage; 
Lot III, corn meal; Lot IV, 10 parts of a 
mixture of equal parts of corn meal and 
shorts and 1 part tankage. The feed was 
weighed out and then mixed with tepid water 
in the proportion of about 2 parts of water to 
1 part of feed, a slop of medium thinness 
being made. Each lot of pigs had access to 
ashes and salt. The cost of feed used was 
as follows: Corn meal, $20 per ton; shorts, 
$16 per ton; tankage, $30 per ton. 

At the Iowa Station five lots of 6 pigs each, 
averaging 205 pounds, were fed for forty-nine 
days, to note the value of packinghouse prod- 
ucts. Each lot contained 3 cross-bred Poland 
China-Yorkshires, 2 Poland China-Duroe Jer- 
and 1 Poland China-Berkshire. Corn 
was used as the basis of comparison and the 


seys 


pigs were fed as follows: Lot I received corn 
meal alone; Lot II received about 5 parts of 
corn meal and 1 part of beef meal; Lot III 
received about 5 parts of corn meal and 1 
part of digester tankage; Lot IV received 
about 5 parts of corn meal and 1 part of 
tankage. The market prices of the corn meal 
and tankage are given as follows: Corn meal, 
$22 per ton; digester tankage, $32 per ton; 
tankage, $25 per ton. 

The Iowa pigs were shipped to Chicago and 
the lots were sold separately. They brought 
$7.55, the extreme top of the market for the 
day of sale. 

These experiments seem to show that tank- 
age has a great deal of value for balancing a 
pig’s ration. In the Indiana test the use of 
tankage lessened the amount of grain re- 
quired per 100 pounds grain from 203 pounds 
to 175 pounds—from 38.9 to 33.5 per cent.— 
showing tankage to be very profitable with 
the prices that were charged for grain in this 
instance. In the Iowa test 140 pounds and 
96 pounds, respectively, were saved by the 
use of tankage—30.4 and 20.8 per cent.—not 
so good a record as obtained in Indiana. The 
difference between the money cost per 100 
pounds of the corn-fed and tankage-fed lots 
was also much less than in Indiana. 

The condition of the pigs in the Indiana 
test was remarked upon. The tankage-fed 
pigs handled better, had finer, silkier coats 
and ate with much more relish than those on 


Nitrogen- 

Crude freeex- Ether 

Water. Ash. Protein. _ fiber. tract. extract. 

Ration. Per cent, Per cent, Per cent. Per cent. Per cent, Per cent, 
Cc DK b00s5cessenswsnenedbedeneeuneeeeseseoenees 11.05 1.55 15.25 4.85 63.80 3.50 
Beet oe 9000080000880 DOS SES ODRENEOSSSREEERESESEO 6.10 15.60 61.10 5.20 3.12 8.88 
TAMERS ccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccccecceeccccces 6.25 12.85 42.15 6.95 15.50 16.30 
BS cvdcccccccccevcssccedsesevesososesoseuecnsocere 9.05 20.65 39.10 10.90 8.60 11.70 
Feeding Tankage in Corn-Meal Ration. corn alone. The corn-fed lot was conspicuous 


In the Indiana experiment 16 young pigs 
were fed to determine the value of tankage. 
The pigs were pure-bred Poland Chinas and 


by reason of its poor condition. 
At the conclusion of their experiments, 
Plumb and Van Norman gave the pigs that 
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had been on corn meal a ration of 5 parts of 
corn meal and 1 part of tankage for forty- 
nine days. There was immediate improve- 
ment in their appetites, the hair softened and 
the skin handled better. There was a marked 
improvement in growth, which contrasted 
strongly wth the gains made while on corn 
meal only. 

Experimenters caution stockmen to use 
that tankage only which has been specially 
prepared for feeding purposes. 


Beef Meal in a Corn Meal Ration. 


The results of the lot of pigs that were fed 
beef meal at the Iowa Station are compared 
below with those on corn meal. The price of 
the beef meal used in this test was $22 per 
ton. 


Average 
weight Total 
Ration beginning. gain. 
Lbs. Lhs 
Cora meal picoesscaue ‘ 197 596 
Cora meal 5 parts, beef meal 1 part 197 707 


teef meal, like tankage, seems to be valu- 
able in the pig’s ration. The amount of grain 
saved per 100 pounds gain by the use of beef 


meal was 115 pounds, or 24.9 per cent. 


Sugar By-Products. 
Molasses. 


averaging 87 pounds, on a ration of corn meal 


Feeding Beet Clinton fed 5 pigs, 
8 pounds, beet molasses 12 pounds and skim 
milk 20 pounds. This quantity was given in 
two daily feeds, and the pigs aparently did 
not relish the ate it. 
Three days after feeding commenced they ate 


molasses, yet they 


the morning feed well, but within an hour 
one pig was dead and another died a few 
hours later. Post-mortem examination indi- 


The 
then placed on a corn meal and milk ration, 


cated poisoning surviving pigs were 


but made expensive gains, the cause asigned 
This 
experiment had results similar to those of 


being the effect of molasses poisoning. 


German investigators with beet molasses. It 
may be that this by-product is not a safe 
feed for pigs. However, other molasses by- 
products in sugar production, such as cane 
molasses, are valuable for feeding horses, cat- 
tle and sheep, and many farmers highly value 
the skimmings from sorghum vats as a fat- 
tening feed for pigs. There are very few ex- 
perimental data on the feeding value of the 
by-products from sugar refining. 

(To be continued.) 

P 


THE CHICKASAW BEEF LAW. 
Th the United 


in deciding that the Indian Teritory cattle tax 


Supreme Court of States, 


was valid, hit the stockmen of that section 
heavily The cattle owners fought this tax 
sturdily, believing it illegal. Reports from 
the Indian Territory are that the Indian po- 
lice are enforcing the collection of this ex- 
cise The Chickasaw nation imposed this tax 
of 25c. per head for all cattle grazing on its 
lands. The Western stockmen held to the 
view that this tribal law was invalid, as being 
a statute neither passed by the United States 
Congress, nor a State nor Territorial legisla- 
tur The highest court in this country has 
said that the Indians can pass laws and have 


them enforced within their own territory just 
As 
means $500,000 


as any municipality can do. nearly 2,- 


OOO 000 cattle are 


the 


involved it 


revenue to Indians. 


COTTONSEED MEAL IN PORK PRODUCTION 


Recent publication of results of experiments 
in feeding hogs on cottonseed meal, in which 
the consensus of expert opinion was against 
the practice, has moved cottonseed crushers 
and other Southerners interested to strenuous 
protest. They declare that cottonseed meal is 
an excellent and an economical hog fattener, 
and produce evidence in support of their 
claims. 

In his extended review of “The Hog Indus- 
try,” The National Provi- 
sioner, George M. Rommel, B.S.A., expert in 
animal husbandry with the United States De- 


partment of Agriculture, has discussed the ex- 


now running in 


periments of 


department experts in various 

parts of the country with cottonseed meal as 
Cost 

Feed per 100 per 

Average Feed eaten. pounds gain. 100 

No. of daily Beef Beaf Ibs. 
days gain Grain. meal. Grain. meal. gain. 
fed Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Dolls. 
49 2.08 2,747 cece 461 ° 5.10 
49 2.40 2,448 458 346 65 4.80 
a hog food, and declares the majority of them 
to have been against the use of such feed. 
The experiment station experts differ, how- 
ever, and hog raisers in the South now step 


in to defend and vindicate cottonseed meal. 

At the 
seed Crushers’ Association, at Fort Worth, ex- 
President J. W. Allison, of the Interstate As- 


sociation, who is a 


recent session of the Texas Cotton- 


famous mill man and has 
to the 
defense of cottonseed meal as a hog food. In 


a big farm also at Ennis, Tex., rose 


a speech in support of his plan to establish 
a bureau of publicity to advertise cottonseed 
products Mr. Allison said: 


The business which we follow occupies an 
absolutely unique position in the industries 
of the world, and it is a business almost en- 
tirely without literature and without adver- 
tising. I believe that the position that cotton- 
seed products have to-day they have won for 
themselves by intrinsic merit alone. It is 
needless here to enter into any discussion as 
to the reasons for this. We are, ourselves, 
the crudest of manufacturers. We have al- 
ways and under all circumstances been able to 
dispose of our product at some price, and even 
in some cases to secure better prices than 
those obtainable in the ultimate markets 
through some individual efforts upon the part 
of certain mills; but such efforts being made 
only in individual ways have necessarily been 
extremely feeble, and in many cases utterly 
without results, and only in some few cases 
successful. This association has before it a 
field of most important work for the benefit 
of every single member. We have four thou- 
sand and some odd dollars in the treasury, and 
that money could not possibly be employed in 
any sort of way in which it would bring as 
many dollars in return to the pockets of the 
members of this association as if it were de- 
voted to exploiting the value for feeding and 
other purposes of cottonseed cake and 
hulls. 

I actually that even the gentlemen 
whose lives are devoted to this business do not 
know how deficient they are in the knowledge 
of the value of the products which they manu- 


meal, 


believe 


facture. If the house will excuse personal 
mention I think I can illustrate that by re- 
lating an incident which occurred within the 
last few weeks. Some time ago I attempted 


to reply to an article in which the feeding of 


cottonseed meal to hogs was bitterly con- 
demned. I have been feeding hogs on cotton- 
seed meal for many years. This matter of 
feed was at one time taken up with the super- 
intendent of the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, and his report on the matter was that 
cottonseed meal was not only not a good feed 
for hogs, but was absolutely dangerous, and 
under no circumstances should hogs be al- 
lowed to eat it. 

I have at home half a dozen thoroughbred 
Berkshires which have been raised upon this, 
practically, and I could not resist the tempta- 
tion to answer the article. To my surprise I 
received almost immediately a personal note 
from the editor thanking me for the communi- 
eation and asking permission to publish it. 
Since the publication of that article I have 
received over a hundred letters in regard to 
cottonseed meal feed, every one of which I 
have answered personally. They were all 
very interesting letters, and came from all 
over the United States; and the very mail 
that brought me the paper brought me some 
dozen letters. I have seen my article in no 
less than a dozen agricultural papers through- 
out the South and have had numbers of agri- 
cultural papers ask me to write additional 
papers on the subject. 

I would like to know how many gentlemen 
in the sound of my voice really know the value 
of cottonseed meal as a hog feed. There have 
been published right here in Texas as many 
as three bulletins from our Agrictural Experi- 
ment Station warning against such feed. In 
a recent publication on feeds and feeding by 
no less an authority than the distinguished 
Professor Henry, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, it is stated that cottonseed meal is posi- 
tively poisonous for feeding calves and swine. 
I can take the distinguished author and show 
him some of the very finest Berkshire pigs 
that have never eaten a ration that did not 
consist largely of cottonseed meal; and I can 
also show him some Jersey calves practically 
raised on the same feed. Of course, they had 
other feed, but there was always cottonseed 
meal mixed in with it. 

Advertisement of this sort of feed through 
well-known channels of advertising will bring 
to this association more money than anything 
else that they can do. If one article written 
in a newspaper brings 123 personal replies 
from men who want to know further on the 
question of cottonseed meal, what would be 
the result if this matter were rightly placed 
before the world in judicious advertisements. 





—} 
COTTONSEED MEN HOPEFUL. 

In a recent letter to The National Provi- 
sioner from Dallas, Tex., Secretary Robert 
Gibson, of the Interstate and Texas Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Associations, says: “We are 


having some little complaint about too much 
hot, dry weather, but I doubt if it will do any 
material damage to the crop, unless it should 
be continued for some little time. Our crop 
prospects so far are good, and every one seems 


to be of the opinion that we will make a good 


one anyway, regardless of the boll weevil, 
which is reported to be on the increase in 
middle and south Texas. Yet with the im- 
proved methods of cultivation and preventa- 


tives being used, it is generally believed that 
they will not do any very material damage this 
ve ar.’ 


See page 48 for pointers that may make 


vou money, 
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BANE OF THE MIDDLEMAN 
In 


mission 


some quarters it is claimed that com- 


men are trying to manufacture evi- 


dence for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion in regard to the rebate of freight or 
That 


The broker always has a 


re- 


frigerator car rates to packers. may or 


may not be true. 


grievance. He imagines that too many sales 


are being made direct and that the refrigera- 
tor car is responsible for his loss of commis- 


bulk 


shipments have a call upon freight rates and 


sions and business; also that the big 


are thus a discrimination against him. 


There will be wheels within wheels as long 


as trade exists and one man bids for the 
heavier and constant traffic of another. The 
commission man has unfortunately been voted 


out of business by the grasping, grumbling 


public, who claim that this middleman is an 


embargo upon the annual feed bill. Competi- 


tion, however, has done more than the public 


ukase to eliminate this respectable agent and 


distributor. The fight upon the refrigerator 
car or the rebate will not stay the hand of 
fate. The commission man has his foibles 
and tender spots. The Railroad Commis 
sions found it so in the case of the live stock 
agents, when they dodged under cover from 
investigation. The refrigerator car is not a 
freight evil. It lands produce safely and 


cheaply. Even the elimination of the alleged 
rebate would not restore the status quo of the 
complaining middleman. But no one has yet 


The 


car exists because of a business need for it. 


shown that the rebate exists. cold air 


2, 
-e 


COMPOUND OR BORATE? 
The Ap- 


peals for the Third Circuit, sitting at Phila- 


United States Circuit Court of 


delphia, has decided that borate of manganese 
is a 


“chemical compound” and not a “borate 


material.” This decision makes it assessable 


at 25 per cent. ad valorem, instead of 3c. per 
The 
the 


pound as a “borate material.” decision 


seems to take notice of fact that 


more 


borax and boracic acid sell at S42 and 16c. per 


pound, respectively, and that it costs about 
$1 per pound to win these products from 
borate of manganese, than it does of the fact 


that these products can be taken from it as 
lime or borate of soda. 


shall 


well as from borate o! 


But, suppose that hereafter 


pre cesses 


produce borax and boracie acid at commer- 
cial prices from borate of manganese, where 
will the Court's decision land the = act? 


Again, this “bormangan” is decided to be 


manufactured from material and not found 


in nature. As a chemical compound it might 


just as well contain SO per cent. of borax as 


20. The difference in the duty to be assessed 
might make it worth while to produce a bogus 
or worthless compound to drag borax through 


the customs under its name and thus dodge 


the Se. per pound duty on borate material. 


The elimination of the manganese here might 


justify the cost and the trick. The manga- 
nese is not more valuable. This “waste” 


would then be worth working up. This com- 


pound is used in the manufacture of var- 


nishes. Manganese is worth 4c. per pound; 


borax is worth St5c., and boracic acid 16c. 
per pound. The duty is 3c. per pound on 
borate material, raw. It would pay to im- 


port 70 per cent. boraciec bormangan at 25 


per cent. ad valorem and eliminate the man- 


ganese: even to throw it The decision 


away. 


means well, but it looks awkward. 


A LOOSE TRADE CUSTOM 


The highest court in 


Georgia in a recent 
ease has construed the law respecting a cer- 
tain kind of bill of lading. It has decided 
that “where a merchant ships goods to his 
broker without conveying title to him, but 
purely for the purpose of distribution to 
others, and sends to the broker a bill of 


lading endorsed in blank for the goods, he 
cannot recover the goods from a bank which 
in good faith and without notice of owners’ 


title has accepted the bill of lading as security 


for a loan of money to the broker on his in- 
dividual account, and converted the property 
upon default in the payment of its debt.” 


While the shipper facilitates his own business 


by this careless but convenient arrangement, 
it is evident that he must assume all of the 
risks and losses in the case. It is but another 
evidence of the too widely prevalent habit of 
doing busines on paper and by loose methods. 

Brokers will find much food for thought in 
this decision. The state of affairs which the 
case brings out exists almost daily in every 
“Kit- 


paper has become popu- 


bank dealing with commercial paper. 


ing” and “shaving’ 
lar where parties keep close to the financial 
wind. The more this hypothecating of com- 
mercial paper is practised the clearer are the 
of the 


practice should be discouraged by banks even 


signs of trouble. 


A multiplication 


at the risk of the loss of a “shave” on these 


transactions. These things teach brokerage 


villainy and encourage commerce on too flimsy 


a state of credit. The practice is an old cus- 


tom. Its abuse is being cautioned against. 
—_—«$o___ - 
The trading in linseed oil futures is no more 


reprehensible than 


is this kind of gambling 


in any other sort of futures. Like that in 


cotton, it has its deplorable features from a 
market point of view, because it intrudes an- 


other element than supply and demand into the 


conditions of trading. The linseed oil trade 
feels the burden of this artifice interposed 


upon it by the speculative necessities of the 


gambler. The linseed oil trade, at times, finds 


itself more at the mercies and demands of the 


dealer in futures than it does those of the 


dealers in spot sales or the actual stuff in 


view. It is to be hoped that the gambling in 


futures will not extend to any of the other oils 


as a permanent feature in trading. There is, 


of course, more or less of this sort of thing 


on in business. It is not a “system” 


going 


designated on warehouse receipts, and the 


trade will be better off if it never is such. 


Trade is best as trade. 


CUBA’S TRADE CONDITIONS 


West Indies and Antilles 


The 


Trade with the 


generally is picking up. commercial 
conditions there are said to be improving in 
\ good deal of lard and butter 
The 


ce plants has greatly helped the introduc- 


many Ways. 


is going in. introduction of cold stor- 


tion there of perishable products. The pio- 


neering in this respect has been confined 


largely to the enterprise of individual con- 
cerns for the conservation of their own goods. 
Che building of more general cold air ware- 
houses would induce the smaller shipper to 
send more goods of the food class than now 
vo inte those latitudes. Money conditions in 
Cuba and elsewhere in those waters are much 
better and shipping facilities greater. Cuba 
has improved vastly under its own flag and 


our personal tutelage. 
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TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


ARTIFICIAL PHOSPHATES. 


The manufacture of artificial phosphates 
has recently been undertaken at Magdeburg, 
Germany, under the formula of Herr Wolters. 
There is molted in a reverberatory furnace a 
mixture of 100 parts of phosphite crushed to 
a coarse size, 70 parts of acid sulphate of 
soda, 20 parts of carbonate of lime, 22 parts 
of sand, and 6 to 7 parts of cinders. The 
melted mixture is poured into a receptacle 
filled with water, where it cools, becoming 
grainy. The granular mass is then taken 
from the water, and, after drying, is placed 
in a crusher, which reduces it to fineness. This 
product is said to be superior as a fertilizer to 
natural phosphate, says Revue Scientifique. 
If the expense account is considered, however, 
the method will not be found profitable. 


— 


* 


MANUFACTURING COMPRESSED SOAP. 


To overcome the defect of loss of hardness 
in soaps converted into the continuous bar 
form in the usual manner, an apparatus has 
been constructed, the object of which is to 
subject the soap to heavy pressure, both while 
in the melted condition and during solidifica- 
tion. The hot melted soap enters a pressure 
vessel, and is there exposed to heavy pressure, 
either by means of the liquid-soap pump or by 
the introduction of compressed air. On open- 
ing valves the hot soap is forced into cooling 
pipes, the further ends of which are closed 
by valves. Here the soap remains exposed to 
the same pressure all the while it is cooling, 
and when the valves are opened the solidified 
soap is ejected by pressure. To incorporate 
scent with the soap, the vessel is fitted with a 
small suplementary vessel, provided with clos- 
ing valves at the top and bottom. Through 
this vessel the materials to be added are intro- 
duced and are incorporated with the fluid soap 
by means of a stirrer. 


——-— 


THE PREVENTION OF SMOKE. 


Smoke is mainly due to the volatile matter 
in the coal, and Western coals are rich in 
this. When this kind of fuel is fired into a 
furnace the volatile matter is first set free as 
a gas, mostly in the form of hydrocarbons. 
Part of these gases are of the olefiant series 
and are dissociated at a red heat. Part of the 
carbon is set free, and if not consumed passes 
off as smoke. With a high temperature and 
sufficient supply of oxygen this carbon can be 
burned. If these two conditions are not pres- 
ent there will be smoke. The free carbon in 
dense smoke is only one-sixth to one-half of 
one per cent. by weight, but it has great color- 
ing power. 

A deep furnace, high bridge wall, ample 
grate surface and good draft are essential toa 
good smoke record. Smoke can then be pre- 
vented by skillful firing when working the 
boiler up to about two-thirds of its rated ca- 
pacity. By skillful firing is meant the charg- 
ing of alternate doors with small and uniform 
quantities of coal, especially if the coking sys- 
tem is used. The firing of consecutive doors 
at long intervals with large quantities of coal 
and by the sprinkling method is responsible 
for a large proportion of the smoke. 

Automatic stokers operate on the principle 
of feeding the coal automatically to the grate 


in continuous and regular amounts. They are 
generally designed for the finer sizes of coal. 
Many stoker plants are provided with crush- 
ers, which are used when the supply of small 
sizes of coal runs short. Their success is 
largely due to the uniform steam pressure 
maintained and the saving in labor. The ob- 
jection to stokers is their first cost, the com- 
plication of parts and cost of repairs, and the 
cost of steam to operate them. While the 
burning of powdered coal may reduce smoke, 
the cost of pulverizing has hitherto been pro- 


hibitory. 


°, 
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SOFTENING HORN. 


The bony core of the horn is first removed. 
The next process is to cut off with a saw the 
tips of the horn; that is, the whole of its 
solid part, which is used by the cutters for 
knife handles and sundry other purposes. 
The remainder of the horn is left entire, or is 
sawn across into lengths, according to the 
use to which it is destined. Next it is im- 
mersed in boiling water for half an hour, by 
which it is softened, and wuile hot is held in 
the flame of a coal or wood fire taking care 
to bring the inside as well as the outside of 
the horn, if from an old animal, in contact 
with the blaze. It is kept here until it ac- 
quires the temperature of molten lead or 
thereabout, and in consequence becomes very 
soft. In this state it is slit lengthwise by a 
pointed knife like a pruning knife, 
means of two pairs or pincers, applied 
each edge of the slit, the cylinder is 
opened nearly flat. The degree of compres- 
sion is regulated by the use to which the horn 
is afterward to be put. When it is intended 
for leaves of lanterns the pressure is to be 
sufficiently strong to break the grain, by 
which is meant separating in a slight degree 
the laminae of which it is composed, so as 
to allow the round pointed knife to be in- 
troduced between them, in order to effect a 
complete separation. 

For combs the plates of horn should be 
pressed as little as possible, so that tue teeth 
may not split at the points. They are shaped 
chiefly by means of rasps and scrapers of 
various forms, after having been roughed out 
by a hatchet or saw. The teeth are cut by a 
double saw fixed in a back, the two plates 
being set to different depths, so that the first 
euts the teeth only half way down, and is 
followed bythe other, which cuts the whole 


length. The teeth are then finished and 
pointed by triangular rasps. Horn for knife 
handles is sawn into blanks, slit, pared, and 
partially shaped, then heated in water and 
pressed between dies. It is afterward scraped, 
buffed and polished. 








strong 
and by 
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DEVICE TO PREVENT OIL EXPLOSIONS. 


The “nonex” is a device which, according 
to public tests made recently in London, ren- 
ders all receptacles containing inflammable 
liquids comparatively secure from explosion. 
The device is an application of the principle 
of the Davy lamp, supplemented by a fusible 
cap or plug. If a vessel of ordinary type con- 
taining an explosive liquid by subjected to 
sufficient outside heat, or if the contents be 
lighted at the orifice, the walls of the tank 
will burst by the force of the expansion. At 
an exhibition given by the owners of the pat- 
ent, the Non-Explosive Device Company, a 
20-gal. tank was partly filled with gasoline 
and placed upon a lighted bonfire. The fusible 
screw cap, made in two parts which were 
simply soldered together, soon blew out, the 
solder having melted, and the ascending vapor 
caught fire immediately ; but no explosion fol- 
lowed because the orifice of the tank formed 
the upper end of a tube which projected down 
inside the vessel to its bottom, where it was 
closed. To allow the oil or gas to percolate 
from the interior of the tank each of the metal 
layers of which this tube was composed had 
been perforated, and, while the perforations 
would permit the spirit to be poured out, they 
prevented the passage of the burning gas to 
the interior by absorbing its heat as the wire 
does in the Davy lamp. While the 
gasoline contained in the tube burned the 
flame did not extend to the liquid or accu- 
mulated the half full tank, and, 
consequently, there was not sufficient expan- 
sive force generated to burst the tank. The 
flame was easily extinguished with a bundle 
of rags and then lighted and put out several 
times. 

The gasoline would, says United States Con- 
sul Halstead at Birmingham, percolate con- 
stantly through the perforated layers of metal 
to the inside of the tube and there keep up a 
continuous burning; but according to the ac- 
counts of tests, the flame does not appear to 
have been allowed to burn any length of time 
to see how long the metal layers of the tube 
could absorb the heat without becoming so 
hot that they would heat and dangerously ex- 
pand the gasoline in the tank. A motor car 
tank to which the device was affixed was 
lighted with a match and extinguished at will. 
A gasoline can without the device exploded 
almost instantaneously when lighted. The de- 
vice applied to small gasoline cans, kerosene 
drums and other petroleum containers would 
undoubtedly serve a desirable purpose. 
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PARA RUBBER-TREE OIL AND CAKE. 


The technical department of the Imperial 
Institute of Holland, which has been investi- 
gating the possibility of utilizing the seeds of 


gauze 


vapor in 
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the Para rubber tree, published some particu- 
lars regarding the oil and other products ob- 
tainable from these seeds. It is stated that 
Para rubber-seed oil possesses properties very 
similar to those of linseed oil, and should 
therefore be suitable for the preparation of 
paints and oil varnishes and for: the manu- 
facture of rubber substitutes, linoleum and 
waterproofing materials. It is suggested that 
it could probably also be used like linseed oil 
for the manufacture of soft soap, but its 
color would preclude its employment for the 
preparation of hard soaps, except in cases 
where there is a scarcity of cottonseed and 
similar light-colored non-drying oils. With 
regard to Para rubber-seed cake, the cake 
left after expressing the oil from the decorti- 
cated seeds would probably be of value as a 
cattle food, since its calculated composition 
compares very favorably with the various 
cakes at present in use, and it is stated that 
animals readily eat the kernels in the Straits 
Settlements. A large consignment of the 
seeds has been already dispatched from the 
Straits Settlements in order that technical 
trials upon a commercial scale may be con- 
ducted to determine the properties of the ex- 
pressed oil, and at the same time to ascertain 
the value and suitability of the cake as a cat- 
tle food by analysis and by feeding trials. 

A sample of Para rubber-seed meal, pre- 
pared in the Straits Settlements from the 
seeds without separation of the oil, was also 
forwarded to the Imperial Institute for ex- 
amination, but this material in the form in 
which it was sent was found to be unsuitable 
for use either as a source of the oil, which 
had suffered change, or as a feeding stuff. 
Since the meal was found to contain over 1 
per cent. of phosphoric acid, it might be used 
as a dressing for grass land, in a similar 
manner to rape meal, for which $21.90 per ton 
is paid in this country. The sample of meal 
sent for examination contained, in a decom- 
posed state, the whole of the oil originally 
present in the seeds, and as the valuations in- 
dicate that the probable value of the seeds as 
a source of oil would be at least from $48 to 
$58 per ton, their utilization for the prepara- 
tion of meal similar to the sample could not 
be recommended. The cake left after ex- 
pression of the oil might be utilized for 
manurial purposes, and it was, of course, with 
this object in view that the amount of phos- 
phoric acid in the meal was determined, but 
here again it may be found that Para rubber- 
seed cake will be suitable for use as a cattle 
food, in which case it will probably be too 
valuable to be used as a manure. These 
questions are receiving further attention in 
the scientific and technical department of the 
Imperial Institute, and a further report on 
the subject will be issued. 


— EE 


NEW PATENTS. 


764,393. Piled Vacuum Evaporating 
paratus.—Tozaburo Suzuki, Sunamura, Ja- 
pan. The combination of two vacuum-pans 
arranged side by side, each having a series of 
receivers, and heating-coils therein, an alter- 
nating series of rotary distributing-disks re- 
ceiving from and delivering to said receivers, 
draw-off pipes, liquid-supply pipes, and over- 
head exhaust pipes, with connecting-piping 
and valves whereby the heated exhaust vapors 
and gases of the first are directed into the 


Ap- 


heating-coils of the second and the liquid 
products of the first led to the supply-pipe 
and spreader thereof. 

764,274. Refrigerator—Louis De Vaux, 
St. Louis, Mo., assignor of two-thirds to F. 
H. De Vaux, Chicago, Ill. A _ refrigerator 
comprising a casing, a drip-pan at the bot- 
tom of said.casing, a step mounted in said 
drip-pan and having openings in the bottom 
thereof, a tubular standard rotably mounted 
in said step and having openings at the bot- 
tom, carried by standard, a 
tubular member, and an ice-pan supported in 


shelves said 
the top of said casing and having a pendent 
drip-pipe extending into the top of the tubu- 
lar member mounted in said tubular standard. 

764,515. Oil-Separator for Rotary Re- 
frigerating Appliances.—Marcel A. Auditfren, 
Grasse, France. A rotary refrigerating ap- 
pliance, comprising a closed condenser and a 
refrigerator, a pump and an oil-separator 
within said closed condenser and refrigerator 
respectively, piping connecting the refriger- 
ator and condenser, and means for rotating 
the condenser and refrigerator. 


~% 


SHEEP-DIP IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

A trade paper in South Africa has pub- 
The follow- 
ing is the formula of the dip: 6 lbs. of arse- 
nic, 24 lbs. soap (common yellow), 24 lbs. 
washing soda crystals, 5 gals. Stockholm Arch- 
angel tar, 400 gals. water. The dip must be 
boiled for six hours to insure chemical mix- 
ture. For heating purposes, two 400 gals. 
tanks are used. Fill only 300 gals. into each 
tank, and add 100 gals. to each tank after 
the dip has ben boiling for 54% hours. If 
the tanks are filled to start with, the dip will 
boil over, causing considerable waste. It is 
essential that the whole of the dip should be 
boiled; i. e., it will not do to put all the in- 
gredients into, say one 400-gal. tank, and 
then to dilute this with water. 

This was tried in Australia and was not 
successful. It takes about 3,500 gals. to fill 
the tank. The dip should be used at a tem- 
perature of about 100 deg. F. The dipping 
tank should be covered, and arrangements 
made so that no water can get into it. The 
dip can be used over and over again, fresh 
dip being added to make up the quantity re- 
moved by cattle. 








lished a few notes on sheep-dip. 
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TO PREPARE SKINS FOR FUR. 


Mix bran and soft water sufficient to cover 
the skins. Immerse the latter and keep them 
covered for twenty-four hours; then remove, 
wash clean, and carefully scrape off all flesh. 
To one gallon of hot water add one pound 
of alum and one-quarter pound of salt. When 
dissolved and cool enough to admit entrance 
of the hand, immerse the skins for twenty- 
four hours, dry in the shade and rub well. 
Stir the liquor again, immerse the skins for 
twenty-four hours, dry, and rub as before. 
Immerse for twenty-four hours in oatmeal 
and warm water, partially dry in the shade, 
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and finally rub until entirely dry. This 


leaves the skin like white leather, and fit 
for immediate use. 


10 —_——— 
TO STUDY MEAT PRODUCTS. 


The most elaborate study of meat products 
ever made in the history of animal husbandry 
will begin September 1, in connection with 
the World’s Fair live stock show at St. 
Louis, and continue till October 15. The ex- 
hibit will be made by the agricultural col- 
leges and experimental stations under the 
auspices of the United States government, 
and the results of investigation in feeding and 
breeding will be demonstrated. The exposition 
company will erect a special building for the 
purpose of the experiments. The committee 
in charge of the investigation is composed of 
Dr. H. J. Waters, of the Missouri Agricul- 
tural College; Dr. C. F. Curtiss, of the Iowa 
“Agricultural College, and Dr. W. M. Hayes, 
of the Iowa Agricultural College. 


= 
FIRED TANNERY WITH HIS FEET. 


The fire insurance man has to face a new 
igniting agent. Tanneries are the present 
habitat of this new incendiary. It seems that 
the use of naphtha, linseed oil and lamp- 
black daub upon the ‘leather is fraught with 
danger, especially when any surface is brought 
in contact with it that will produce friction. 

A large tannery was burned at Middletown, 
N. Y., not long ago. An employee walked 
across the floor. His feet trod upon some of 
this preparation. This friction set the com- 
bustible afire. The big plant, together with 
thousands of dollars worth of leather, was 
destroyed. A shipment of such leather by its 
own friction might possibly ignite in transit 
or in a warehouse and cause a mysterious fire, 
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FEATURES OF THE WORLD'S FAIR 


THE CROSS OIL FILTER. 


The authorities in charge of the immense 
300,000 H. P. power plant at the St. Louis 
Exposition have installed a large No. 3 Cross 
oil filter, manufactured by the Burt Manu- 
facturing Company, of Akron, O. It is en- 
tirely fitting that the oil filter that is recog- 
nized as standard by the United States Gov- 
ernment, by the British Government and 
nearly every other prominent country on the 
globe, should receive the same recognition 
from the Exposition managers. Those who 
visit the fair and are interested in the me- 
chanical features should by all means take 
this opportunity of seeing the Cross oil filter 
in practical operation. 

Besides the filter used by the Exposition 
authorities, the Cross oil filter has also been 
ordered by the C. H. 
Pittsburg, for in connection with its 
exhibit at the fair. Likewise the Buckeye 
Engine Company, of Salem, O., and the De 
Laval Steam Turbine Company, of Trenton, 
N. J., have ordered No. 3 American filters, 
made by the Burt Manufacturing Company, 
to be used at the fair in connection with their 
exhibits. 


Bradley Company, of 
use 


i? 
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BUSINESS AND PLEASURE COMBINED. 

Arrangements have been consummated by 
all railroads to grant World’s Fair visitors 
stop-over privileges at Cincinnati. The Cin- 
cinnati Butchers’ Supply Company, through 
the medium of this paper, urgently invite the 
packers and butchers from all sections of the 
country to stop over and see their beautiful 
and picturesque city, and go through one of 
the largest plants in the world manufacturing 
butchers’ and packers’ machines, fixtures and 
refrigerators. The members of the Cincinnati 
Butchers’ Supply Company will consider it 
an honor to make the personal acquaintance 
of all business friends, and promise them a 
good and interesting time. Stop off and see 
them at their plant. Such a visit 
business with pleasure. 

This hustling firm is now working on plans 
to still greater enlarge their plant, and are 
refitting it with the latest and most modern 
machines. They are compelled to increase 
their capacity to keep abreast of their orders 
for the high class butchers’ and packers’ ma- 
chines, refrigerators and fixtures, for which 
they are noted. Their reputation for beauty 
and quality has deservedly spread the fame 
of the Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company 
all over the world. 

When you arrive in Cincinnati, get trans- 
fers on any car leaving the depot .to the 
Colerain avenue car, and ride to Freeman and 
Central avenue, then walk one block east to 
the Big Yellow Building, and there you are. 

2, 


—_——? 


NATIONAL AMMONIA AT THE FAIR. 

The National Ammonia Company of S&t. 
Louis, Mo., with local branches all over the 
world, has furnished ammonia for a number 


combines 
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of the buildings at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exhibition and has issued a folder containing 
a guide and map of the fair grounds, which 
gives on its covers descriptions of the refrig- 
erating machines therein which use its prod- 
uct. 

The Fair ice and cold storage plant is 
equipped with a Ball refrigerating machine 
of 500 tons capacity, which makes 125 tons 
of ice and supplies 250 tons of refrigeration 
capacity to various parts of the grounds, in- 
cluding a pipe line 6,000 feet long to the 
Tyrolean Alps concession on the Pike. This 
plant has the ice-making rights for the entire 
exhibit. In the United States Fisheries exhibit 
a 20-ton Remington machine is used to cool 
the water for the fish tanks. At the 
National Bureau of Standards, which is 
equipped with delicate instruments for mak- 
ing tests of various kinds, a refrigerating 
machine of the absorption type, made by the 
Carbondale Machine Gompany, is used to 
equalize the temperature of the test rooms. 
The large auditorium of the Missouri State 
Building is cooled by air refrigerated with a 
machine made by the United Iron Works 
Company of Springfield, Mo. All of these 
plants are charged with the National Ammo- 
nia Company’s product and that company 
properly considers the fact a high testimonial 
to the quality of its goods. 

— 
A “BIG FOUR” LOCOMOTIVE. 

The “Big Four” Railroad shows at the Fair 

one of the standard locomotives used by it on 


live 





all heavy trains. One of these locomotives is 
used on the Knickerbocker between St. Louis 
and Cleveland This is a first-class 
train, consisting of cafe, library and smoking 


daily. 


car, Pullman sleeping cars, dining car and 
special day coaches, running through without 
change from St. Louis to New York and Bos- 
ton. The average weight of the train is 350 
tons, although there are often extra cars in- 
creasing this weight to 400 tons or more, and 
the schedule, including stops, requires an aver- 
age speed of 45 miles per hour, and with the 
stops deducted a speed of something over 50 
miles an hour. The result is that, after ac- 
counting for grades and crossings, practically 
every mile has to be run at a speed of not 
less than 60 miles per hour; in fact, between 
many stations 15 or 20 miles apart the sched- 
ule only allows as many minutes to make the 
run, which necessitates running over certain 
parts of the road at speeds of 80 to 85 miles 
per hour, the latter speed being obtained when 
the grade is in favor. ; 

This schedule is as fast as maintained by 
any train of similar weight and length of run, 
and is in effect both winter and summer. To 
maintain the speed of these fast and heavy 
trains and supply the calls for steam for heat- 
ing, operating electric dynamos and the whis- 
tle, which for miles has to be kept almost con- 
tinuously blowing, makes it necessary to pro- 
vide a boiler of the greatest possible capacity 
and an engine with every detail worked out 


with extreme care. Such an engine is the 
one on exhibition by the “Big Four” in the 
Transportation Building of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition. This engine, No. 373, is an 
exact duplicate of 35 of its class in daily use, 
and can be seen at any time by passengers 
on all through trains on the “Big Four” route. 

In making the with the “Knicker- 
bocker” the average coal consumption is 5,000 


run 


lbs. per hour and the average water evaporated 
is 26,000 lbs. per hour from tank tempera- 
tures. For economy the boilers are evapora- 
ting an average of 6 lbs. of water per lb. of 
coal from and at 212 deg. The following will 
give an idea of the size and proportion of En- 
gine 373 and others of its class, and will be 
of interest to the traveler who has not been 
able to follow the improvements in locomotive 
design : 

Weight of engine, 184,000 lbs.; weight on 
drivers, 100,000 lbs.; weight on truck, 42,000 
lbs.; weight on trailing truck, 42,000 Ibs.; 
weight of tender loaded, 135,000 lbs. ; capacity 
of tank water, 7,500 gals.; capacity of tank 
coal, 12 tons ; spread of cylinders, 86 in. ; valve, 
11 ins. piston; valve travels 5 9-16 ins.; ec- 
centric throw, 544 ins.; link radius, 63 ins. ; 
distance between frames, 38% ins.; width of 
frames, 414 ins.; inside length of firebox, 97 
inside width of firebox, 68 ins.; front 
depth, 80 ins.; back depth, 71 ins.; number 
of tubes, 362; diameter of tubes outside, 2 
ins.; diameter of boiler, 
smoke box, 71 ins.; 


ins. ; 


ins.; diameter 
diameter driving wheels, 
78 ins.; diameter truck wheels, 36 ins.; diam- 
eter cylinders, 2014 ins. ; 


77% 


stroke of cylinders, 
26 ins.; height of stack above rails, 14 ft. 10 
ins.; length oyer all, 67 ft. 6 ins.; total wheel 
base, 56 ft. 54% ins.; engine wheel base, 28 
ft. 5 ins.; length of tubes, 16 ft. 9% ins.,; 
heating surface firebox, 177.6 sq. ft.; heating 
surface tubes, 3,034.7 sq. ft.; heating surface 
total, 3,212.3 sq. ft; grate area, 45.61 sq. ft. 

The engine is equipped with electric head- 
lights, high-speed brakes, pneumatic sanders, 
electric cab lights, steam heat, etc. 


—_—_q—_—_.. 


COMPUTING SCALE DECISION. 


A decision has just been rendered by the 
United States courts respecting a patent in- 
fringement of more than ordinary importance 
to every merchant who uses scales in his busi- 
ness. The Computing Scale Company, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, are the plaintiffs in this important 
case, and the case has been bitterly defended 
through a period of several years, as the de- 
fendants recognized the case to be a vital one. 
The Dayton Company is to be congratulated 
on the favorable result of this litigation, as 
this company is the pioneer in the computing 
scale business, and has been the means of revo- 
lutionizing the methods of selling goods by 
weight by all grocers, meat and fish markets 
and others who sell goods at retail. The far- 
reaching importance of this case is that thou- 
sands of dealers all over the country using 
automatic scales will, under this decision, be 
subject to liability for damages to the Dayton 
Company. 
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NEW CORPORATIONS. 


Picayune Realty & Improvement Company, 
of Picayune, Miss., has been incorporated, 
with $10,000 capital, by George O. Begg, 
Flint P. Smith, E. F. Tate and L. P. Hos- 
kins, to build during the coming winter a 
four-ton ice factory, bottling works, etc. 

Texas Brewing Co., of Ft. Worth, Tex., 
has been chartered with a capital of $400,000, 
to manufacture and sell malt liquors and ice. 
Incorporators: Zane-Cetti, J. E. Weeden and 
Felix P. Bath. 

The Capital City Ice Co., of Lincoln, Neb., 
has filed amendments to its charter, changing 
its name to the Lincoln Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., and also increasing its capital to $250,- 
000. It has taken over the business of the 
Lincoln Ice Co., and the Cooper Manufactured 
Ice Co., at Lincoln. The officers are those 
of the Capital City Ice Co.; President, John 
T. Dorgan; vice-president, P. H. Cooper; 
secretary, J. F. Hutchins; treasurer, C. H. 
Hyatt; general manager, Fred. E. Hurd. It 
has paid in capital in cash of $100,000. Plans 
are being considered for a large cold storage 
warehouse. 

Indianola Ice Co., of Columbus, O., was 
incorporated recently, with $75,000 capital. 
The new company is a reorganization of the 
old Indianola Ice Co. The directors are W. 
F. Poley, R. L. Hood, J. E. Sater, A. C. 
Brown and W. E. Boden. 

Robinson Creamery Association, of Robin- 
son, Ill., has been chartered. Capital $6,000. 
Incorporators: Willis R. York, George E. 
Kessler and L. G. Buchanan. 

People’s Ice & Manufacturing Company, of 
Brownsville, Tex., has been chartered. Capi- 
tal, $20,000. Incorporators, J. T. Conner 
and J. S. Conner, of Brownsville and S. C. 
Tucker, of Hattiesburg, Miss. 

The Queen City Creamery has been formed 
at Beatrice, Neb., with $100,000 capital. 


—4o__ 


FIRES AND ACCIDENTS. 


The recent flood at Burlington, Kan., car- 
ried away both the ice houses of Peters & 
Drake. The houses were of about $5,000 
tons capacity. The loss will exceed $5,000. 

The ice plant of the Portsmouth Brewing 
& Ice Co., of Portsmouth, O., was burned on 
July 11. The loss will exceed $30,000, and 
there was insurance for but $16,000. Cause 
unknown. 


ICE AND REFRIGERATION | 


The 80,000-ton ice house of the Jefferson 
Ice Co., of Chicago, Ill., situated at Powers’ 
Lake, near Kenosha, Wis., burned on July 9. 
The cause is unknown. There were over 
65,000 tons of ice in the building, much of 
which will be a total loss. The damage will 
exceed $70,000. There was about $20,000 
insurance on the house, which was built a few 
years ago at a cost of $40,000. 

The Consolidated Ice Co.’s 4,000-ton ice 
house at Agawam, near Springfield, Mass., 
was burned July 15. Loss, about $5,000. 
The house contained about 3,000 tons of ice. 
Cause unknown. 

The ice house of Esche Bros. & Rabe, of 
Chicago, Ill., located at Loon Lake, near 
Antioch, Ill., was struck by lightning July 11 
and burned to the ground. The loss is $4,000. 
Insurance partial. 

A lighted cigarette thrown down near the 
ice houses of the Lake Ice Co., of Owasso, 
Mich., at Hopkins’ Lake, set fire to the houses 








and they were totally destroyed. Loss, 
$4,000. Partially insured. 
ICE NOTES. 


W. L. Gilbert is preparing to put up an 
ice plant at Stattsville, N. C. 

M. L. Rigbers will build an ice making and 
ice cream freezing plant at Atlanta, Ga., to 
cost $25,000. 

The Merchants’ Refrigerating Co., of Jer- 
sey City., N. J., has secured a lease of the 
old Jersey City Stores, which have for some 
years past been operated by the International 
Mercantile Marine Company. The stores are 
at the foot of Grand street, Jersey City, ad- 
jacent to the steamship piers “B” and “C” 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, with 
ample bulkhead facilities for the aandling of 
freight by lighter. There are both U. S. 
bonded and free warehouses for the storage 
of general merchandise. 

Emery & Co. wholesale fruit dealers of 
Chillicothe, O., and Ottumwa, Ia., are arrang- 
ing to build a cold storage plant at Chilli- 
cothe. An ice plant will be run in connection 
with it. 

T. Jensen & Bro., of Emporia, Kan., have 
opened the cold storage plant they built last 
fall. It has capacity of five carloads and is 
the only one in that section of Kansas. 

The Duquesne Ice & Rink Co., of Youngs- 
town, O., has bought a site 60 by 150 ft., and 
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350 ft. deep, on which to build a rink. A 
grand stand with 1,000 seating capacity will 
be put up. A 75-ton ice making machine will 
be needed to freeze the skating surface. The 
place will be operated only in winter. The 
company is purely local and has $35,000 capi- 
tal. 

The Lecompte Ice Co., of Lecompte, La.. 
has completed its plant and is now turning out 
ice. 

Tahlequah, I. T., is to have a 15-ton ice 
making plant as soon as a company now or- 
ganizing is formed. The old plant has been 
abandoned. 

Creditors of the Industrial Cold Storage & 
Ice Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., have asked the 
local courts to declare it an involuntary bank- 
rupt. The claims amount to about $2,000. 

The Oklahoma Ice & Brewing Co., of Ok- 


lahoma City, Okla., will build a branch ice 
plant at Shawnee. 

The new ice plant of the Central Ice Co., 
at Kansas City, Mo., has been opened for 
business. 

Consolidated Ice & Electric Co., of Cam- 
bridge, O., has reduced its capital from 
$100,000 to $10,000. 

Two-thirds of the capital stock necessary 
for an ice plant and soda water factory for 


Summit, Miss., has been subscribed for. The 
company will be organized in a short time. 

The Utica Manufacturing Co., of Utica, 
Miss., which deals in hardwood manufactured 
articles, will put in an ice plant. 

The North American Cold Storage Com- 
pany, of Chicago, Ill., has executed a trust 
deed to the Federal Trust and Savings Bank 
of that city, to secure a loan of $250,000 for 
ten years at 5 per cent. Approximately 
$140,000 of this is to be used for taking up 
an existing incumbrance held by the North- 
western Mutual Life. Insurance Company, and 
the remainder will be employed in an exten- 
sive addition to the plant at Canal street and 
Carroll avenue. The addition will be seven- 
teen stories high, will have ground dimensions 
of 60 by 70 feet and will cost around $200,- 
000. The present building is sixteen stories 
high and was erected only a few years ago. 
The new structure is expected to be completed 
October 1. 


The Anglo-Canadian Cold Storage Exchange 
of Toronto, Can., has asked for the exclusive 
cold storage and refrigerating privileges at 
the St. Lawrence public market in that city. 
It offers to pay $1,500 a year rental for 21 
years, to put in a 50-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine and a complete plant. 

An ice factory will probably be established 
at Bennettsville, S. C., by Thos.-E. Mitchell. 

The Albion Cold Storage Co., of Albion, N. 
Y., has elected the following directors: Will- 
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iam Hallock, C. H. Bahrenburg, S. N. Tanner, 
C. Royce Sawyer, Judson C. Curtis, D. S. 
Beckwith and R. F. Coan. 

A cold storage warehouse and a canning 
factory are much desired at Hampton, Ia., and 
an effort is being made to organize a company 
to build them. 


A new cold storage and ice plant will be 
built at La Porte, Ind., by H. S. Williams, 
of Cleveland, O. 


(Continued on page 31.) 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the bbis., except lard which is quo‘’ed by the cwt., in tcs., pork and beef by the bbl., or tierce, 


Drooping Markets—Packers Free Sellers— 
Hog Supplies Beginning to Come For- 
ward Freely—Normal Conditions About 
Resumed—Somewhat Freer Cash De- 
mands—Arousing of Speculation — The 
Close Stronger. 

In the late period of disturbed packing 
house labor conditions the speculative prod- 
ucts markets varied little from the prices 
that they had held in the period before the 
strike, whatever better prices were made for 
certain cuts of meats that were temporarily 
scarce. 

And that the hog products markets were 
kept as free from excitement as possible in 
consideration of the fact that because of 
small receipts of hogs there were decidedly 
higher prices paid for them emphasized the 


conservative attitude of both buyers and 
sellers, with the feeling among them that 
diminished productions were a feature for 


only a few days, and that the products mar- 
kets would quickly get back to their ordinary 
positions of supplies and general influence, 
while more material demands for them 
would be kept in abeyance until the time for 
ordinary offerings of the miscellaneous prod- 
ucts through a settlement of the labor 
trouble. 

There was a good deal of an accumulation 
of most products to pull upon, and, with the 
conservative demands, they were in some 
channels proving rather burdensome hold- 
ings by which there was a good deal of ir- 
regularity to prices as the offers came to 
sell from competing packing points. 

That it was possible in the most annoying 
period of the strike trouble to get lard freely 
at lower prices than had been made for it 
in weeks was clear at all of our Eastern 


and hogs by the cwt. 


markets. There were offerings of this cash 
lard upon the Eastern markets from points 
outside of Chicago at what would be con- 
sidered very attractive prices by comparison 
with the Chicago option figures, and even Chi- 
cago was trying to sell cash lard all through 


the disturbed labor situation at irregular 
and low prices by relation with its some- 


what nominal speculative situation. 

The product had the disadvantage then of 
the indifferent mood of buyers, and as it 
was brought out by a feeling that all devel- 
opments were abnormal through the labor 
troubles, therefore that it was better to wait 
for resumption of ordinary influences. 

There was not only the very conservative 
cash demands for everything in the hog prod- 
ucts lines, but a checked speculation in the 
leading products, which made it unwise to 
bolster prices, especially in consideration of 
the rather full accumulated stocks of pork, 
lard and ribs, and more especially of lard, 
as well as with the belief held that just as 
soon as the labor trouble was over that the 
live stock supplies, which had been generally 
held back in the interior, would be started 
forward to the packing points, and that when 
the increased live stock supplies appeared at 
the packing points, it would be difficult to 
sustain prices for them, and by which the 
products markets would-be affected. 

There had been very little disposition to 
trade in the options of the products, either by 
buyers or sellers, and on the whole the situa- 
tion of the prices for the options had been 
rather easy, or at least not more than spas- 
modically steady even in the most trying 
period of the labor troubles. 

The decline in Wednesday’s hog products 
markets was on account of expectations then 
of an early settling of the labor trouble and 


the belief that hog supplies would soon be- 
come of liberal volume. Indeed on Wednes- 
day the prices of hogs broke substantially, 
while before that day “there had been for sev- 


eral days materially better prices for the 
hogs on the, through them, small run of 
supplies of them. And on Thursday there 


was another decline in the prices of hogs, 
while the supplies of them at the packing 
points were of a much larger order. But the 
products markets were easing up only slight- 
ly on Thursday after the substantial de- 
clines for them in the trading of the day be- 
fore, since it was considered that the hog 
products had been held down in prices when 
the hog prices were advancing in the period of 
the labor strike and that the now proper ad- 
justment was lower cost hogs and steady 
product prices. 

The hog products markets now look rea- 
sonably cheap, even considering that the live 
stock supplies are for a few days likely to 
be of a liberal order; and there are some ex- 
pectations of revived conditions to prices of 
the products after a few days or when the 
situation for them is running more under 
ordinary influences. Indeed, before the close 
of Thursday’ s market there was an advancing 
tendency for all hog products. 

There must be a liberal unsatisfied cash 
demand for the products and which would 
not be checked by the cash prices, as soon 
as they are generally arranged to the specu- 
lative market conditions for the products, 
and these unsatisfied demands exist because 
of the late restricted buying on the abnormal 
influences. The general markets, in a specu- 
lative way at least, are now cheaper than 
they were before the packing house strikes, 
while some of the cash products are hardly 
higher than they were before the trouble, and 
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the others will probably soon settle to their 
regular differences. 

In considering the possibilities of nearby 
better market conditions than those at pres- 
ent, the slow speculation, however, must be 
reckoned with, and which makes a feature 
of doubt that the markets can be swung ma- 
terially higher, however, that they are likely 
to improve from late depressed conditions. 

The outside speculator contributes little to 
the trading, and his offish sentiment is es- 
pecially marked on hog products and rather 
takes to the grain situation, which has of- 
fered greater chances for variations through 
the varying views concerning the crops and 
as weather conditions and other developments 
affect the prices of the grain market. 

And there is little prospect of a nearby 
revival of active speculation in the hog prod: 
ucts, although some increase in the buying 
interest for them is looked for, which may 
prove of sufficient importance to bring about 
better market conditions in connection with 
the indicated influence from the altogether 
probable greater cash demands for the 
products. 

The exporters are not doing much, as the 
consignments to the other side are of steadily 
fair volume and largely meet wants there 
But there is an increasing home consumption 
of meats, with a larger number of orders, 
from the South especially, sent to the pack- 
ing points. It is not only true of hog prod- 
ucts, but of all associated fats that there 
have been some few days very conservative 
demands, but which will now likely give way 
to more confidence in buying. Even com- 
pound lard has failed to have the demand 
expected for it, and the consequent dull de- 
mand from the compound makers for cotton 
oil has weakened the market prices for the 
oil; and the oleo-stearine holders who had 
been expecting big prices as the outcome of 
the restricted productions are now, as the 
labor trouble is settled, carrying their old 
liberal accumulated stocks against dull de- 
mands, and they are now modifying their 
views as to selling prices. The tallow people 
were getting very bullish, but they were not 
selling much, and although it will take some 
few days for fat collections to be up to the 
old average for the make of tallow, yet the 
determined mood of consumers of tallow to 
be conservative in buying will probably pre- 
vent at least some of the outside view that 
had been held for tallow being realized. 

The average weight of the Chicago hog 
receipts last week was 224 Ibs., 226 lbs. pre- 
vious week, 233 Ibs. corresponding week last 
year and 230 Ibs. in 1902. 

In New York there has been difficulty in 
selling lard except at low and irregular prices, 
and some lots of Western stearine have been 
had here from points outside of Chicago as 
low as $6.75, yet up to $7.10 has been quoted 
for the lard, as figuring the basis of the cash 
lots from the September option price. City 
steam has been active; wanted at 6446@6%c., 
and 700 tes. sold for export at those prices. 
Compound lard has been less active and quot- 
ed at 5%,@6c. for car lots. Mess pork has 
been in moderate export demand, with sales 
of 425 barrels at $14.25@$14.75. Short clear 
pork has sold at $13.50@$15.50 for 250 bar- 
rels, and 150 barrels city family at $14.50. 
In city meats there is a disposition to hold 
prices up because of the cost of hogs and 
the small supplies of them, and the fact that 
stocks of the meats are a good deal reduced 
and that they are especially light of bellies, 
with 12 pounds ave. pickled, loose, quoted at 
914c., 14 pounds ave. at 9c., 10 pounds ave. 
at 914c., smokers at 9%,c. Also sales of 4,000 
loose pickled shoulders at 6c. and 3,500 
loose pickled hams at 9%4@10%ce. 

Exports for the West from Atlantic ports: 
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2.610 barrels pork, 7,328,703 pounds lard, 13,- 
706.429 pounds meats; corresponding week 
last year, 1,580 barrels pork, 7,523,140 pounds 
lard, 12,266,490 pounds meats. 

BEEF.—There is a moderate advance in 
prices and somewhat sensitive conditions on 
the diminished productions. City extra India 
mess, tes., $14.50@$15.50; barreled mess, 
$8.50; packet, $9.50; family, $10.50. 


o 
oe —___ 


ICE AND REFRIGERATION 
(Continued from page 20.) 
FRESH AND COLD STORAGE BUTTER. 
Speculators still command attention in the 
butter Situation. They have been active all 
week and large quantities of the make arriving 
now goes into the freezers. The supply is 
larger than ever, and on the 20th the receipts 
reached 27,588 packages, the greatest amount 
This stock 
made up of 134 packages Eastern, and 27,454 
Western, with prices under 18ce. The specu- 


lator feels he can take hold, and it is only the 


ever recorded in one day. was 


apparently wide opening at 1744 which pre- 
vents the market from going under by pres- 
sures of receipts. Consumptive demand was 
a little better than last week, but is decreas- 
This element of the market and that 
caused by the men who await further declines, 
are discounted by 


ing. 


the steady buying orders 
on private account which come in at the offi- 
cial price of 17144c. This has been the set- 
tling basis on the exchange, but lines of high 
quality still bring 18@18\c. 

Receipts for the last six days total 67,668 
packages, of which about 4,000 packages a 
into storage, making the holdings 
here now abopt 195,000 packages. This rate 
of receipts and storage will probably continue 
for ten days or more, but by that time, about 
the high mark of the make will be over, so 
far as to cause receipts to gradually and natu- 
rally diminish again. 

We quote creamery 
firsts, 18@1li7c.; do 
do thirds, 13@14c.; State dairy tubs, extras, 
17c.; do firsts, 15@16c.; do seconds, 14@ 
14%4c.; do thirds, 12@13c. 

In Boston the market was irregular, but 


day went 


extras, 1714c.; do 


seconds, 14144@154c. ; 


tending toward firmness and steadiness. Re- 
ceipts last week were 42,111 tubs, of which 
15,242 tubs went into storage, bringing the 
total 143,465 tubs. Prices were 18@ 
18loc. for choice extras and 17@17%c. for 
choice dairy lots. In Philadelphia the re- 
ceipts were 9,079 tubs and 6,571 boxes. Much 
buying has been for storage, but consumptive 
demand has been good. Extras brought 18@ 
18\4c. and firsts, 17@18e. 


up to 


. 
——% 


FRESH AND REFRIGERATOR EGGS. 

Arrivals during the current week were some- 
what greater than last, and it became evident 
that the shortage referred to then was due 
te holding back of stocks on the part of coun- 
try shippers. Extra quality continued high 
and scarce all week, and the demand for that 
class is still such as to keep prices well up. 
The market has been firm and strong, owing 
to the stimulating influence of the strike in the 
meat trade, which was expected to create a 
run on all other food stuffs. The prices are 
now at ranges where even slight increases 
will send in calls for eggs from the coolers. 
This, of course, tends to keep the range down 
somewhat, but the market on the whole is 
buoyant, on top grades especially. New York 
prices tare: Nearby fresh gathered extras, 
22c.; do, firsts, 1914c.; Western fresh gath- 
ered, extras, 2014c.; do, firsts, 1914c.;. do 
seconds, 1744@1814c.; Kentucky, fresh gath- 
ered, seconds, 17@18c.; Tennessee and other 





southern, seconds, 16@17c. Receipts, July 
13-20, 71,216. 
Boston reports higher prices on desirable 


fresh arrivals and best western firsts. The 
latter bring 18@19c., with the former at 20@ 
21c. Storage stocks have increased, and stand 
now just under the 200,000 mark, which is a 
few thousand more cases than in 1903. Some 
stock was withdrawn last week, as extras ar- 
riving were less than the demand. 

In Philadelphia the market advanced a cent 
to a cent and a half, under the combined heavy 
demand and light receipts. Choice goods bring 
higher figures and are scarce. Pennsylvania 
choice brought 20144c. and western 18@19%éc. 
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~ TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP’ 


TALLOW.—Naturally it is becoming diffi- 
cult to buy except at prices which show an 
advance, and because of the somewhat lighter 
collections of fat through a moderate falling 
off in the meat consumption, while a degree 
of firmness is imparted from the feeling that 
even if the strike is settled that it will be 
some time before supplies and consumption of 
beef get in normal position again for the regu- 
lar supplies of fat for the make of tallow. 

It is hard, however, to fully establish a ma- 
terially better line of prices for the tallow, 
because the soapmakers and compound makers 
feel that any advanced prices that may be 
made for the tallow because of the modified 
production through the labor difficulties are 
apt to disappear very after meat con- 
sumption and fat collections are back in the 
customary channels. 

Many of the soapmakers had accumulated 
supplies of tallow, as usual with them, in the 
earlier part of the season, or a few weeks 
since, when the make of the tallow was pre- 
ferred to that expected of the summer offer- 
ings, therefore the soapmakers are not called 
into the market for very material supplies of 
tallow for the present. 

There seems to be a very active business in 
soaps and the summer accumulations of the 
tallow in the hands of the soapmakers are 
working down in very fair degree; neverthe- 
there is no hurry on the part of the 
soapmakers to take tallow supplies, and it be- 
comes a question of the duration of the period 
of diminished production for calculations as 
to prices of the tallow. 

There are steadily small lots of tallow to 
be had, either on the dock or in the hands of 
people who are instructed to close them out, 
rather than have them carried through the 
warm weather at only slightly higher than 
old prices, although other offerings of outside 
lots are held for at least 4c. more money 
than made before the recent spurty tendency. 
Moreover, the soapmakers feel that if the 
local melters insist upon outside prices for 
the city made tallow because of the dimin- 
ished productions, and the fact that one tal- 
low making source has had the major portion 
of the fat collection and names an outside 
price for the tallow, that they, the soapmak- 
ers, will be able to get out of town lots as 
théy may be pressed for sale rather than held 


soon 


less, 


WEEELY REVIEW 


in the weather conditions, at 
more satisfactory to them. 

There is no disposition on the part of most 
sellers to crowd a market against buyers on 
the abnormal situation, but only to get a lit- 
tle more money from the showing of the sup- 
plies on the general situation; yet, at the 
same time, there is marked disinclination on 
the part of buyers to meet any marked im- 
provement in the prices from the basis of the 
sales before the strike, however excited some 
sellers views are. 

It may be said that the home consumers 
of tallow have no especial competition for the 
supplies of it, since the foreign markets 
could not take the tallow at its current prices. 
There were bids of 4%ec. for city, hhds., and 
perhaps some could have been had at 4c. 
But the maker who had been getting more 
than ordinarily the offerings of the outside 
fat since the strike set in was talking away 
up to Se. for city hhds., and some of the 
other melters views got stimulated by it. But 
just now with the strike settled developments 
are awaited. In that position of affairs it is 
almost impossible to give a clear idea of 
prices. There were offers to sell city, in 
tierces, in some directions at 4%4¢c., and 250 
sold at that: but of course the, at 
present, leading holder as wanting 5c. for 
city, hhds., would talk above that for large 
lots of city, tierces, while 1,000 tierces, possi- 
bly not city made, but strictly prime quality 
sold at 5c. There have been about 450 tierces 
edible tallow sold at 5e., but perhaps 54e. is 
now about the price for it under the condi- 
tions of other prices, although nothing de- 
cided as yet. 

The London sale on Wednesday showed a 
slow demand, where the prices were un- 
changed, with 750 casks offered and half of it 
sold. 

Country made tallow is arriving very mod- 
erately and is taken up close at better prices, 
which, however, show a good deal of irregu- 
larity, with sales of 225,000 pounds in lots, 
at 444 to 45¢c., as to quality, and some choice 
lots are held up to 5c. 

The western markets are somewhat fever- 
ish, where there is little desire to buy, consid- 
ering the present situation of reduced pro- 
ductions and hardly better prices than lat- 
terly bid, although more money asked, prime 


prices much 


tier« es 


packers, tierces, quoted nominally at 5c., and 
city renderers at 414c., although more asked. 

OLEO STEARINE.—The highest price 
touched on the late excitement was 74c., and 
for only a- couple of car lots. The pressers 
have not been willing to accept 7c., which 
thev could have obtained rather freely on the 
first alarm of the labor trouble, and they had 
been generally insisting upon 7%4c. But at 
the close with the strike settled there are sell- 
ers at 7c. There is a good, full stock of the 
stearine at the West, and a fair supply here, 
and the outside prices that had been asked 
were, of course on the late materially short- 
ened productions through the much less 
slaughterhouse fat obtained. The usual buy- 
ers are working upon their accumulations, 
which, in instances, are of considérable vol- 
ume, and are had at much cheaper prices than 
those now asked, and, as well, with the be- 
lief that the market would turn immediately 
upon the settlement of the labor troubles. 
Chicago has 7e. bid. A sale of 100,000 pounds 
in New York was made at 7c. 

LARD STEARINE.—The refined lard 
people do not want the stearine at all freely, 
and the market for it fails to sympathize 
with lard. About Sc. quoted for city and 
T*%,c. for western. 

COTTONSEED STEARINE.—Very little 
on offer and the market is nominal. Quoted 
at 4%,@5ec. per pound. 

LARD OIL.—The manufacturing interests 
buy very slowly, and it is difficult to secure 
strong prices for the oil, with prime quoted 
at 56@59e. 

GREASE.—Fine soap grades are held 
somewhat stronger, with a good demand, as 
helped by the higher prices asked for tallow. 
The exporters are doing little. Yellow quoted 
at 33%,@3%ce.; house, 354 @3%ce.; bone, 34%@ 
4\c.; B white, 43,c.; A. white, 5c. 

GREASE STEARINE.—Supplies on sale 
are very moderate, and there is enough de- 
mand to keep prices to a strong trading basis. 
Yellow quoted at 414c.; white at 454 @4%c. 

OLEO OIL.—The market situation is a 
stronger one, in view of the general fat situa- 
tion. But there is little desire to buy beyond 
actual needs. Rotterdam quotes 45 florins. 
In New York choice at 8c.; price at 6%4c.; 
low grades, 514c¢. 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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COTTONSEED OIL 


WEEKLY REVIEW 
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Steadily Easier Prices—Extreme Dulness of 
Compound Makers’ Demands Except for 
Bargains—Soapmakers’ Consumption Not 
as Yet Materially Increased by the Bet- 
ter Tallow Markets—Too Much Oil on 
Offer for Current Needs—Attempted Re- 
selling of Speculative Holdings. 


The cotton oi] market steadily goes back on 
some trade hopes that had been held of “bot- 
tom prices touched.” Indeed, there have been 
many, traders with the opinion that possibly 
small reactions in prices from depression were 
about due, and they are somewhat surprised 
at the yielding market, and which has the 
marked influences, too much oil for dull de- 
mands, and which is an especially depressed 
feature at this time, when the next cotton 
crop promises to be a large one, with new oil 
expected from Texas in September. 

It is true that the declines in prices for the 
oil are not very material, but that they come 
about at all after a long period of drooping 
tendencies there is emphasized the point of 
burdensome holdings of the oil for current 
consumption, and especially as the demands 
from the more important consuming sources 
fail to show material life except as the oil is 
crowded upon them, and as they are able to 
get them, seemingly, at bargain prices.. This 
has been a feature in the late takings of mod- 
erate quantities of bleaching grades at the 
West, while in New York the compound 
makers have no urgent need of the oil, while 
it is offered them at prices nearly as low as 
at any time in any depressed market condi- 
tions had for weeks. There were 5,000 bbls. 
bleaching oil in tanks offered at the West as 
low as 26%4c. 

The fact is apparent, and in line with the 
opinion expressed weeks since, that the more 
prominent compound lard makers were pro- 
tected with oil supplies from accumulations, 
and had bought ahead and would have deliv- 
eries made to them on contract of sufficient 
quantities to keep them quiet in buying cotton 
oil with any near possible development of 
livelier dealings in the compound lard. Never- 
theless, that. with protracted activity in the 
compound lard that some of the compound 
makers would be compelled to buy the oil be- 
fore the new crop season, however well pro- 
tected the larger compound makers are with 
oi] supplies. 

But the compound lard trading is not keep- 
ing up to the volume it had a couple of weeks 
since, although that there is a little more of 
a buying interest in the compound lard than 


Superintendents’ Association of the United States. 


there is in pure lard. Nevertheless, that since 
the labor strike the mood of buyers has been 
tame for both compounds and pure lard, al- 
though it is expected that the compound lard 
will take more attention than the pure lard, 
if the latter is started higher in price as the 
outcome of the settlement of the labor trou- 
ble and after the held-back supplies of hogs 
through the period of it are sent to the pack- 
ing points. 

But the effort had been made to check ex- 
citement in the hog products markets, and 
their prices have been held down very well; 
however, that it looks as if there would be 
ultimately an advance for them, or as soon as 
the market is relieved from the effect of the 
larger hog supplies. 

It has been creditable, of course, to keep 
the prices of the food products down in the 
several days’ excitement of diminished produc- 
tion of them. And it is a fact that very little 
more money has been made even for meats by 
the packing houses, while it has been possibile 
this week to buy pure lard at even lower 
prices than those that prevailed before the 
strike. The talk then, that the option mar- 
ket has been held down, while that cash prices 
had been advancing from first-hand sources, 
for hog products, has been without facts to 
sustain it. There was cash western steam 
lard sold this week, from points outside of 
Chicago, at as low as 6.75, laid down in New 
York, although the nominal price was about 
30 points above that when the trade took the 
September option at Chicago and figured so 
many points above it to make the cash price 
in New York. 

There has been, of course, latterly, a mate- 
rially reduced production of hog products, 
but there is a pretty good accumulated stock 
of them at the packing centres, and the pack- 
ers are moving out their accumulated supplies 
as promptly as possible, as against the contin- 
gency of a soon materially larger packing. 
Naturally, all buying interests are very tame 
because of the abnormal look of affairs, and 
there is a much less supply of the hog prod- 
ucts wanted ; therefore, the accumulated stocks 
of them may be called burdensome. 

But with the late small receipts of the hogs 
at the packing points and their then material- 
ly higher prices, it would have been very easy 
to have advanced the prices of the hog prod- 
ucts; indeed, they would have advanced by 
the ordinary drifting of affairs had there not 
been a disposition among the leaders to keep 
affairs as calm as possible until the labor sit- 
uation was adjusted. 

At mid-week, as the packing houses were 


getting in better position to take care of live 
stock supplies, the deliveries of hogs to them 
from country points were becoming larger, 
and their prices were going off as rapidly as 
they had advanced. And at this writing, as 
it is announced that the labor strike is settled, 
the detained hog supplies will be forwarded 
freely. Anticipation of this broke Wednes- 
day’s hog products markets. 

There is, of course, a large amount of de- 
tained live stock that will reach the packing 
points in a few days, in the marketing of 
which it could hardly be expected that the 
hog products markets would be better, but 
rather that they will oftener sympathize with 
hog prices. Therefore, that the cotton oil 
market is not likely at once to get benefit 
from the lard position of a very decided order, 
however a little higher it is. 

But there are prospects that within a few 
days the live stock supplies will be well taken 
eare of, and that the hog products markets 
will rally from their present apathetic and 
tame appearance. 

And it is because of expectations of an 
ultimately improved lard market that there 
are hopes of a better consumption of cotton 
oil in August, for the make of compounds in 
competition with the pure lard trading, and 
perhaps steadier market conditions then for 
cotton oil than seem possible meanwhile, yet 
that it seems unlikely, unless something hap- 
pens to the cotton crop to delay or damage it, 
that September could be an exhilarating month 
for prices of cotton oil. 

The cotton crop in Texas is well advanced, 
however, that the late dry weather there had 
checked it some, although the State has since 
had beneficial rains; and as by official and 
private sources of information the crop is 
fruiting nicely and it is well cultivated, the 
fact that there had been a spell of dry weather 
was in some respects an advantage, in pos- 
sibly checking damage from boll weevil. In 
all sections cotton has made rapid growth, al- 
though the crop is not a particularly early 
one outside of the Texas growth. 

But the point is that there will be early 
made cotton oil from Texas, and before the 
close of September a limited quantity of the 
oil is likely to appear at seaboard markets. 

It may be said that a good portion of the 
Texas cotton crop is now practically assured. 
And that the general prospects of a large cot- 
ton crop were never before as promising as 
now, considering the season of the year, and 
not excepting the ’98 crop, although in most 
sections a good deal of damage, of course, could 
be done the crop in August and September. 
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But with the at least present consideration 
of the cotton crop there is reason for the cau- 
tion exercised in trading in the oil market, 
with the dulness and easier prices that come 
about in it, since if the cotton crop matures 
to present expectations of its large volume 
there would be a desire by the mills to get 
seed supplies upon reasonably low values with 
possibilities of a low priced oil market for 
next season; therefore, that buying of the 
old crop is carried on in a conservative way 
and to protect actual needs, and that it is 
likely to be stimulated only as there may be 
an increased compound lard business to call 
the compound makers in the oil market, or as 
there may be an ultimate advance in the 
prices of beef fats through the late packing 
house trouble, by which soapmakers’ demands 
would turn more freely from tallow to cotton 
oil. 

And beef fat 


the situation 


has been very 
sensitive, with decidedly higher prices asked 
for tallow, but not, as yet, responded to by 


buyers. The diminished consumption of beef 
makes the fat collections materially smaller, 
and the productions of tallow and oleo-stearine 
are much reduced. Some of our eastern tal- 
low melters, are becoming somewhat excited 
in their views as to prices of tallow. Then 


just at present the more important city maker 
of tallow is talking up to 5c. for city hogs- 


head tallow, although there are no bids for 
it over 4"<c., but which latter is \% higher 
than the previous sale for the tallow. And 
4%,c. would be paid for city tallow, in tierces, 


while a lot of 1,000 tierces, probably not city 


made, has been sold as high as 5c. And with 
the labor strike settled, as announced at this 
writing, it will be some time for meat con- 
sumption and fat collections to get to normal 


volume. 

There has been this week, therefore, market 
situation of higher prices asked for tallow and 
easier oil, and the difference is now 
wide enough to urge demands for the cotton 
oil from the soapmakers, although up to the 
present time the soapmakers are not showing 
active buying interest in the oil, although 
there is some increase of consumption of it. 

A restraining feature to the 


cotton 


demands is 





* AMER] 


fact that soapmakers do not care to touch 
general raw materials because of the feeling 
they have that the beef fat markets are ab- 
normal on the late labor situation; therefore, 
that cotton oil suffers in the sentiment, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is of very rea- 
sonable value compared to that for tallow. 

Of course, there are a number of the promi- 
nent soapmakers who put in supplies of tal- 
low for summer use in the earlier period of 
the year, when, with cool weather, the tallow 
is made of better quantity than is possible 
to make it in the summer months. Neverthe- 
less there are enough other usual wants stead- 
ily for the tallow to absorb beef fat produc- 
tions in the summer time, and it is from this 
miscellaneous buying interest that cotton oil 
should have, just now, more attention than 
tallow. 

There has been some little desire to contract 
with Europe for cotton oil supplies for the 
fall deliveries, and a few markets there are 
taking limited quantities of the oil, and they 
pay for them quite as good prices as they 
would for the near-by deliveries. 

There has been some disposition this week 
to sell the cotton oil by the South; particu- 
larly contract oil that had been held for Sep- 


tember and the earlier deliveries, but it has 
not been especially crowded upon the market, 
else the oil situation would have been even 
easier than that developed. And the specula- 
tive demand for the oil is very tame, with 
seeming lack of confidence for it generally, 


although there is a good deal of talk of a “good 
undertone” and possibilities of a better market 
This latter 
fact, only if material 
comes to the cotton crop, or if there 
increased demands from consumers for 
the oil; a large busines in cotton oil is a prob- 
able outcome of changed lard market condi- 
tions from their late depressed situations. 

It is certain that there is more of the cot- 
ton oil coming on the market now, either 
from deliveries on contracts or with the de- 
sire to make new sales of it, than buyers care 
to take up, and that because of it that prices 
are insecure, although that they are not likely 
to show marked declines, whatever weakness 


before new crop oil comes along. 
hope may 
damage 
are 


come to a 


may prevail for them, and further slight con- 
cessions. Since the prices now are pretty well 
down, considering even all of the adverse fea- 
tures the oil market exhibits. 

The bleaching grades in tanks in New York 
is at about 27c., and in Chicago at 2614c¢., 
where nothing has been done since the sale of 
about 60 tanks, as taken in Chicago last week 
at 2744c. for prime and at 27c. for a fairly 
prime quality. 

New crude, in tanks at the mills, for Octo- 
ber and November deliveries, is steadily of- 
fered at 23c., and there have been a few bids 
for small lots at 2244c., and new crop refined 
in barrels, has been further offered at 29c.; 
and a little bidding has been done by the for- 
eign markets of 28c., but rarely over 27c., 
while it must be said that the foreign mar- 
kets—such of them as care to buy—would 
rather pay the prices for the late deliveries 
than for near-by, and because there are a few 
sources that feel they will need limited quan- 
ties thereon, while they would not buy beyond 
actual needs any delivery, as they have hopes 
that there will be a large cotton crop and 
that the oil may be cheaper than those prices 
by the time the months are reached if the 
cotton crop turns as now hoped it will. 

Sales of 20 tanks new crude, October and 
November, at 22c. to 23%4c. in the Southeast, 
and at 22c¢. in the Valley.. 

The New York market has stood through 
the week as follows: On Saturday, the 16th, 
prime yellow, July delivery, 29%4c. bid and 
asked; August, 29%4c. bid, 30c. asked; 
September, 30c. bid, 3014c. asked; October, 
2915c. bid, 30144c. asked. On Monday, early 
in the day, July delivery, 29%4c. bid, 29%4c. 
asked; August, 29%4c. bid, 30c. asked; Sep- 
tember, 30%c. bid, 30%4c. asked; October, 
291oc. bid, 3044c. asked; and at the close, 
July delivery, 2914c. bid and 29%4c. asked; 
August, 2915c. bid, 29%, c¢. asked; September, 
30c. bid, 80144¢. asked ; October, 2914c. bid and 
301,c. asked, and 400 bbls. September sold 
after "Change at 30c. On Tuesday the mar- 
ket continued very dull, and it was easing up 
a little, with the prices in New York early 
in the day for prime yellow at 28%c. bid and 
29c. asked for July, and 100 bbls. sold at 29c.; 


29% ¢. 


UL CO. 


CABLE ADDRESS “‘ AMCOTOIL,”” NEW YORK 
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with 2%. bid and 29%4c. asked for August; 
2912nc. bid and 30%c. asked for September ; 
29c. bid and 30c. asked for October; and in 
the afternoon, 28l6c. bid and 29c. asked for 
July, and 150 bbls. sold at 28%4c.; 29e. bid 
and 21!,c. asked for August: 2916c. bid and 
30c. asked for September; 29%c. bid and 30c. 
asked for October. 

On Wednesday the early market was slow 
and favored buyers by small concessions, with 
marked indisposition to buy either spot or 
future deliveries: prime yellow, July, was 
28t2c. bid and 28*%yc¢. asked; August, 28%4c. 
bid and 29c. asked; September, 29c. bid and 
2915¢, asked: October, 29c. bid, 2915¢e, asked ; 
November, 28%,c. bid, 2914c. asked. 


The closing market continued easy, with 
July at 28e. bid and 28\%4c. asked; August, 
28¥.c. bid and 29c. asked; September, 29c. 


bid and 2914c. asked; October, 2814c. bid and 
2914c. asked. 

On Thursday there continued a quiet mar- 
ket. Prices are easier again. The early prices 
in New York were, bid and asked: July, 28@ 
2814c.; August, 28@@2814c.; September, 
281,42%e.; October, 281 November, 
28@ 2c¢.; and the close was: July, 28428 Loe.; 
August, 2814@28toc.; sale, 750, August, 
281,3¢.; September, 2814@29c.; October, 2814 
@29e.; November, 281, @29e. 

(Continued on page 42.) 
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COTTON OIL TRADING RULES. 
The members of the New York cotton oil 
trade held a meeting at the Produce Ex- 


change on Tuesday for the purposes of chang- 
ing some of the rules regulating transactions 
in cottonseed products. A committee was fin- 
ally appointed to report in two weeks to the 
trade, composed of Joseph Gash, Herman 
Loeb, John Aspegren, Charles L. Long and 
W. R. Cantrel. There is some talk of chang- 
ing the rules respecting transfer notices, also 
those relating to the quantity that 
tendered on contracts, or at specifying 
the latter in gallons rather than in barrels, 
—— 


can be 


least 





PRODUCE EXCHANGE NOTES. 
Memberships about $250. 


Benjamin E. Saveland = (grain 


commis- 


sion) was proposed for membership. 


Visitors: A. C. Charlot, 
Crawford, Melbourne: Frank C. Colville, 
Shanghai; A. O. Fleischman, Liverpool: J. B. 
Brown, Sydney: W. L. Morales, 
Hf. E. Hughes, Minneapolis; Julius Davidson, 
Helm, St. Louis: E. J. 
Hamlink, Chicago; 
B. Orth, Memphis ; 
Minneapolis. 


Mexico; J. B. 


Havana; 


Kansas City: Louis 


Hurry, Newman George 


Dobson, Galveston: J. J. 
E. C. Morton, 


2, 
“e 








WOOL POWDER. 


Their 


Then this cloth is sheared. 


Sheep are sheared. wool is woven 
This 


It used to be a 


into cloth. 
little nap or fuzz is caught. 
waste product. It is ground into a powder, 
and is dyed any color. This fluff powder is 
then pasted upon designs on wall paper and is 
sold at a good figure. 


like a plush or velvet. 


This paper thus feels 
It is sold as high as 


50c. per yard and is used in papering the 
houses of the wealthy. This outlet for the 
woolen mill waste has given it a valuable 


field for its nap and at a good price. 
The waste from carding the wool is caught 
pocket 


under the comb. 


These longer dustings as well as the fibres 


in an_ ingenious 
which shake loose during the process of weav- 
ing and are drawn off by the “cyclone” and 
condensed are also ground. This wool meal, 
as it were, is used as a body for thinly-filled 
It is stamped into the cloth. Dur- 


ing the wearing process this filler gradually 


weaves, 


works out and leaves the garment threadbare ; 
the warp is exposed. This process is applied 
to the cheaper makes of fabrics. In a large 
factory these lints amount to quite an amount 
in weight and the item is worth the cost from 
a financial point of view. The processes for 
saving them were originally intended more to 
The 


more 


keep these lung irritants out of the air. 


saving of this waste makes the mill 


healthful for the employee and more profitable 


for the manufacturer. 


The Procter @ Gamble Co. 


Refiners of All Grades of 


COTTONSEED OIL 


Aurora, Prime Summer Yellow 
Boreas, Prime Winter Yellow 
Venus, Prime Summer White 


Cable Address 
Procter, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


Marigold Cooking Oil 
Puritan Salad Oil 
Jersey Butter Oil 


Office: CINCINNATI, O. 
Refinery: IVORYDALE, O. 











TALLOW, STEARINE, ETC. 
32.) 
recent 


(Concluded from page 
COCOANUT OIL.—The 
have gone chiefly to consumers direct, and the 
market 


arrivals 
has a strong tone. Ceylon, spot, 644 
August to 
Cochin, spot, Te. ; 


@6%c.; do., near arrival, 6%¢c.; 
October shipment, 6@6«c ; 


August to October shipments, 6% @7e. 


PALM OIL.—Very little demand, but 
stocks moderate; therefore, prices are sup- 
ported. Red quoted at 5° $@54c.; Lagos, 


534 ¢. 
CORN OIL. 


$3.80 @83.90, 


Firm prices are asked, or 


and there is a fair home 
sumption, but exporters are quiet. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—Trading is limited to 
small lots, with a fairly steady market: 20 
cold test. 94c. ; 30 do., at S2c.; 40 do., at 60c. ; 
prime, 50e.; dark, 45@46c. 


con- 
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Lombard Iron Works & Supply Company 
AUGUSTA, GA, 
Builders and Dealers in ENGINES, BOILERS, 
Tanks, Stacks, Staudpipes, etc.; Bridge and 
Architectural Iron Work; Railroad, Cotton, Saw, 
Fertilizer, Oil and Ice MACHINERY and Sup- 
plies and Repairs; Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, 
Leather and Rubber Belting and Hose; MILL 
SUPPLIES and TOOLS; Foundry, Machine, 
Boiler and Bridge Work. Capacity for 300 hands. 


ASPEGREN & CO., 


Produce Exchange, 
NEW YORK, 

















Commission Merchants 








EXPORTERS 


Cotton Oil, Tallow 


AND GREASES. 
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Board of Trade memberships sold last week 
for $3,100 net to the buyer. 


Thomas J. « itzgerald, cashier of the Live 
Stock National Bank, bas been appointed a 
member of the Chicago school board. 


Before the men who went on strike were 
well away from the yards many of the retail 
butchers raised the price of meats in their 
shops. 

Swift & Company stock sold this week on 
the 10144, and it 


hard to get at Investors know a good 


local exchange at 


that. 


was 


thing, evidently. 


Forty carloads of canned meats were re- 
cently billed from Chicago to Yokohama for 
the Japanese government. Other orders are 
being rapidly filled 

Louis Pfaelzer & Sons, the well-known 


build a 
in place of the 


occupy, 


wholesale and retail butchers, will 


two-story and basement brick, 


frame, building they now opposite 


the Transit House, to cost about $10,000. 


Average weight of hogs at Chicago for the 


week ending July 16 was 225 lbs.: previous 


week, 226 lbs.;: month ago, 221 Ilbs.; two 
months ago, 211 lIbs.: three months ago, 206 
Ibs.; a year ago, 233 lbs.; two years ago, 


230 Ibs. 

William McGreagor, for several years man- 
ager of the lard department of the Armour 
Packing Company at Kansas City, has come 
to Chicago to work for the company here. 
Mr. McGreagor had been connected with the 
company in Kansas City for eighteen years. 


The packing house strike has certainly up- 
set the live stock market, receipts being ex- 
ceedingly small and local demand even small- 
demand has been 
the only reliable source of outlet. Prices of 
live stock 
far. 


er. Shipping and export 


have not materially fluctuated so 


Fire in the fifth story of the Schwarzschild 
& Sulzberger Company warehouse in the stock 
yards caused some excitement on Friday. The 
fire was extinguished before it did much dam- 


age. The company officials believe that the 
blaze was started by crossed electric light 
wires. 


While the 


that meats were soaring rapidly, pork loins be- 


daily papers last Tuesday stated 


ing quoted at 16c. per lb., one packer here 
offered loins, light and fresh, at 10c. per Ib. 
and could not sell. He had to put them in cold 


storage. Another packer shipped his stuff 


East the same day. 


Henry T. Keenan, for many years general 
live stock agent of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad, who for some weeks had 
been in failing health at his home in Fort 
Worth, Texas, is dead. He was well known 
to live stock men throughout the South and 
West, and was equally well known at this 
market, where some years ago he was a fre- 
quent visitor to his brother, Wilson T. Kee- 
nan, one of the old-time commission men at 
this market, whose death 
years ago. 


occurred several 


Announcement is made that exhibitors at 
the International Live Stock Exposition must 
have their entries in the cattle, sheep and hog 
the Manager W. 


EK. Skinner, Union stockyards, Chicago, on or 


classes in 


hands of General 


before the 15th day of October, if they intend 


to show this year. Horses may be entered as 
late as November 1, but not later. Such is 
the information given in the preliminary 
classification of the International that is 
about to be issued. This is the fifth annual 


exposition. It will begin on November 26 and 


continue until] December 3. 

strike is long continued there 
is no probability of a scarcity of pork prod- 
ucts,” a trade leader is quoted as saying. 


“Unless the 


“At the five large Western packing centres— 
Chicago, City, Omaho, St. Joseph 
and Milwaukee—there now 20,000,000 
Ibs. more hog product than there was a year 
ago at this time, and 50,000,000 Ibs. 
than two years ago. 
pork and lard. 


Kansas 
are 


more 
This is exclusive of the 
At the same points there are 


also 100,000 tcs. more lard, or 34,000,000 
Ibs., and 30,000 bbls. more pork than last 
year. I can see nothing bullish in the pres- 


ent strike. The hogs that are held back are 
losing no weight, while each day of curtailed 
demand certainly will be lighter if there is 
any advance in selling prices, and tue retail 
dealer will probalby in many cases advance 
prices on his own responsibility.” 


Samuel Fox, of this city, has seized the op- 
portunity of the butchers’ strike to bring to 
public notice a device for the painless slaugh- 
ter of animals. Mr. Fox believes cattle, sheep 
and hogs should be placed under an anesthetic 
before being killed. 
pen into which the animal is driven and con- 
fined in small space by the working of an 
automatic The head of the 
animal protrudes. A rubber cap is thrown over 


His device consists of a 


floor and walls. 


it and nitrous oxide gas is turned on at a 
pressure of twenty pounds to the square inch. 
In less than a minute, the inventor declares, 
the animal is overcome. Then it is swung up 
from the cage, and killing is effected by cut- 
ting the throat. 
the 


however, have not interested themselves in the 


Mr. Fox holds this method is 


as fast as one now used. The packers, 


invention, and Mr. Fox suggests to the hu- 


mane societies that it might be well to compel 
the adoption of the anesthetic device by legis- 
lation. 


Packing house corporations were investi- 
gated by the Board of Review in its pursuit 
of taxable capital stock yesterday. Armour 
& Co., with $20,000,000 capital, showed that 
they had $22,938,732 
sonal property 
In Cook 


worth of real and per- 
scattered all over the world. 
alone the firm owns real 
valued at $2,508,482, and personal 
worth $4,480,250. The Hammond 
Company, capitalized at $1,456,500, 
that taxed for the full value 
of the stock. The Omaha Packing Company, 
with a capital stock of $500,000, was found 


county 
estate 
property 
Packing 


showed it was 


to have $858,370 worth of taxed assets, and 
the Anglo-American [Provision Company, 
with $250,000 capital stock, showed that it 
was taxed on $1,230,000 worth of real and 
personal property. The Anglo-American’s 
schedule of $660,000 for personal property 
was confirmed. Against the Continental 
Packing Company, capitalized at $500,000, 
“no assessment’’ was marked, on the show- 


ing that the company pays taxes on real and 
$723,000. A re- 

the assess- 
ment of personal property against the Pro- 
vision Dealers’ Dispatch Company below the 
assessors’ valuation of $100,000 last year, to 
compensate for an error. 


personal property values at 
duction of $50,000 was made in 


One of the results of the machinations of 
the strike leaders is startlingly in evidence in 
the stock district this week. 
This is the place of residence of the families 
of most of the packing house employes who 
have been ordered away from their work by 


Chicago yards 


the labor union bosses. The striking butchers 
and luggers as a class are not a thrifty lot. 
Few of them When they are 
out of work their families are likely to want 
for the necessities of life. The hot weather 
added to the possibilities of suffering. 
There is big talk of paying strike benefits 
from the union treasury, but $7.50 a week 
per family will not do much toward relieving 
the suffering of families situated as are 
those of the strikers. 

In this connection the attitude of the pack- 
ers in the offer to 
the furnish 1,000 
loaves of bread and a carload of ice every day, 
to be distributed the families of the 
men who are on strike against the company 
and who are trying to tie up its business by 


Save money. 


has 


big 


has striking illustration 


Bureau of Charities to 


among 


preventing others from entering its employ- 
ment. The plan was announced by Arthur F, 
Evans, attorney for Swift and Company, in 
the following statement: “It having come to 
the notice of the packers that the families of 
their 


former employees now on strike were 
suffering for bread and ice, Superintendent 
Crosby, of the stockyards station of the 


Chicago Bureau of Charities, was immediately 
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notified that a carload of ice and 1,000 loaves 
of bread were at his disposal for distribution 
daily among those in need of help, with the 
understanding that further assistance of the 
same kind would be rendered if necessary.” 

Even with this help, however, starvation 
was said to be facing thousands of persons in 
the stock yards district. With the strike 
only a week old, the distress of the people is 
already keen. Supt. Crosby, of the Bureau of 
Charities in the district, says that if the men 
stay out for another week the suffering will 
be intense. 

For a long time previous to the beginning 
of the strike a large proportion of the pack- 
ing-house workers had been laboring on short 
time, which meant scanty income. Living ex- 
penses went on undiminished. This was no 
fault of the packers, but due directly to the 
action of the union leaders. The union had 
insisted that during dull seasons the packers 
should not discharge any of the men, but that 
all should share alike in the hard times. The 
result was that, instead of half or two-thirds 
of the employees working. full time during 
the light seasons, the whole number worked 
on partial time. 

Most of the stock yards employees have 
large families. At best they live from hand 
to mouth, laying up little for a rainy day. 
With a scarcity of work their condition can 
be readily imagined. Under such auspices 
was the strike undertaken. To many of the 
men it seemed a plunge into the dark, but 
such was their faith in their union they took 
the leap blindly. 

Now their fears are being realized. 
children and wives are hungry. There is no 
milk, no ice, and no meat. Worst of all, 
there are no stri-e benefits—none worthy the 
name. Poverty of the most pressing kind 
threatens the strikers, unless some means 


are taken to relieve them or the strike is 
broken. 


Their 


—__>—_— 


YON YONSON’S LAMENT. 


Ay tank av shep dem anyhow, 
Look like da doen purty val, 

Ay tak Ay shep them to South Omaha 
For comeshan man tu sal. 


Ay ask da clark of da depoo train, 
To wire how da market baen, 

But da comeshan man refuse 
An hae fire et back agen. 


to pay, 


Av tank ay shep dem anyhow, 
Cause da cattle baen in town, 

So Ay load dem on da rael road train, 
And vith dem cattle come down. 


Ve baen got unto South Omaha, 
Baet tu e’clock in de nite, 

Ay hev deckins time to find place to say, 
Tal et been come da lite. 


Next morning Ay tal da hotel clark, 
Da comeshan man hae pay me Dill, 
Dat sun-of-a-gun gimme de ha-ha laf an’ say, 


“Note on your ten type do Ay thank he vill.’’ 


He hole me grip tal Ay pay da bill, 
So sure as Ay baen von sinner, 
All Ay gat from dat comeshan firm, 
Baen von meeseley leetle dinner. 


Van Ay go tu dat rael road man, 
Tu gat me pass back hom 

Dat guy he yoost look vise and say, 
“Dem times am pas an’ gone.”’ 


Dan I come back tu da comeshan man, 
Tu get money by mae fare, 
Hae say et take et all to pay mae note, 


And hae yoost gimme da glassy stare. 


South Omaha hal of a steenkin town, 
For poor Svenska man da hev no pity, 
Nact time Ay got cattle to shep, 
Ay tank Ay try Soo Ceety. 


—Stockman's Advisor. 


CHICAGO PROVISION LETTER. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 0. 
D, Forsyth & Co.) 

Chicago, July 20.—We quote to-day’s mar- 
ket as follows: Green hams, 10—12 avg., 
956 @9%; 12—14 avg., 9144@9%; 14—16 avg., 
93,@914; 18—20 avg., 93,@9%. Green pic- 
nies, 5—6 avg., 7144; 6—8 avg., 744; 8—10 
avg., 7144;*°10—12 avg., 914. Green New York 
shoulders, 10—12 avg., 6%, @7; 12—14 avg., 
674,@7. Green skinned hams, 18—20, 114@ 
113g. Green clear bellies, 8—10 avg., 10; 10— 
12 avg., 9. No. 1S. P. hams, 8—10 avg., 9%; 
10—12 avg., 954; 12—14 avg., 9144; 14—16 
avg., 934; 18—20 avg., 9%. No. 2 S. P. 
hams, 10—12 avg., 914; 12—1l4 avg., 8%; 
14—16 avg., 8%. No. 1S. P. skinned hams, 
14—16 avg., 11; 16—18 avg., 11%; 18—20 
avg., 1134; 20—22 avg., 1136; 22—24 avg., 
11; 24—26 10%; 26—28 avg., 10%. 
No. 2 S. P. skinned hams, 12—14 avg., 10%; 
10—20 avg., 11; 24—26 avg., 10%. No. 1 
S. P. picnics, 5—6 avg., 744; 6—8 avg., 736; 
7—9 avg., 788; 8—10 avg., 7%; 10—12 avg., 
73. No. 1S. P. New York shoulders, 8—10 
avg., 74; 10—12 avg., 7%. S. P. clear bel- 
lies, S—10 avg., 914; 10—12 avg., 9. 


avg., 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKET 


RANGE OF PRICES 
MONDAY, JULY 18, 1904. 











Open. High. Low. Close. 

LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 

September ......... 6.95 6.97 6.92 6.95 

er 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
RIBS—(Boxed 25c. more than loose)— 

September ........- 7.65 7.65 7.60 7.60 

OCetoher ...cccccvces 7.70 7.70 7.65 7.65 
PORK—(Per barrel)— 

September ........- 13.00 13.02 12.90 12.90 

QDeteBeF occcccccecss 12.97 13.00 12.92 12.92 

TUESDAY, JULY 19, 1904. 

LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 

September ........- 6.95 6.95 6.92 §.92 

October ......-+e00- 7.02 7.02 6.97 7 
RIBS—(Boxed 25c. more than loose)— 

September ........-. 7.62 7.62 7.57 7.57 

October ........-. . 7.65 7.65 7.62 7.62 
PORK—(Per barrel)— 

September ......... 12.95 12.95 12.87 12.90 

October 12.90 12.90 12.90 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 20, 1904. 

LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 

September ......... 6.90 6.90 6.85 6.85 

October ......-.+e0% 6.95 6.95 6.90 6.90 
RIBS—(Boxed 25c. more than loose)— 

September ........- 7.57 7.57 7.45 7.45 

October ...cccccceee 7.55 7.55 7.47 TAT 
PORK—(Per barrel)— 

September ........- 12.87 12.87 12.67 2.70 

October ....cseeceee 12.80 12.85 12.70 12.70 

THURSDAY, JULY 21, 1904, 

LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 

September ........- 6.82 6.95 6.82 6.95 

October .....c.ccee- 6.90 7.00 6.90 7.00 
RIBS—(Boxed 25c. more than loose)— 

September .......-- 7A2 7.55 7.42 7.55 

Detoher ..cccccccces TAT 7.57 7.47 7.57 
PORK—(Per barrel)— 

September ........- 12.65 12.85 12.65 12.82 

October .....cccceces 12.65 2.82 12.65 12.82 

FRIDAY, JULY 22, 1904. 

LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 

September ......-++ 6.92 6.92 6.90 6.90 

October ...-ceeeceee 7.00 7.00 6.95 6.95 
RIBS—(Boxed 25c. more than loose)— 

September ......--- 7.50 755 7.49 7.47 

October .....ccceces 7.55 7.57% 7.50 7.50 
PORK—(Per barrel)— 

September ......+++ 12.72 12.8214 12.72% 12.77 

October ...-..--00-- 12.77 12.80 12.77% 12.77 


CHICAGO LIVE STOCK. 


























RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Monday, July 11........ 26,832 915 42,860 21,324 
Tuesday, July 12....... 4,432 3,395 13,482 14,292 
Wednesday, July 13.... 7,011 555 6,302 
Thursday, July 14...... 2,599 206 3,412 
Friday, July 15........ 2,365 97 8,096 
Saturday, July 16...... 1,000 30 6,000 3,000 
ee 44,239 83,748 56,426 
Totals previous week...40,988 113,967 50,520 
Cor. week 1903.........57,960 126,106 64,152 
Cor. week 1008. ....000. 99,996 4,795 95,348 64,193 
Monday, July 11 7,556 617 
Tuesday, July 12 3.452 4,041 
Wednesday, July 7,218 5,934 
Thursday, July 2,669 4,295 
Friday, July 15 4.616 7,338 
Saturday, July 16 3,000 4,000 
Se ee 24,650 1,518 28,511 26,225 
Totals previous week...13,552 160 21,553 2,710 
Cor. week 1903......... 18,218 1,492 18,493 6,119 
Cor. week 1902......... 13,821 486 12,144 2,823 

Combined receipts of hogs at eleven markets 
i, eee sain 228,000 
Adi nin ita cctireutpadiibninneadiadietreemecs 335,000 
BE cones ckeeicasenwidecsesbasneiouns 400,000 
Two years ago 310,000 
Receipts of hogs for years to July 16th... .12,602,000 
SEED cs reich tind hip dracinsiadntemieie alae 11,786,000 
EE cnnnsyscadsmanmasanuchsteue 12,699,000 


Receipts at six points—Chicago, Kansas City, Oma- 
ha, St. Louis, St. Joseph and Sioux City—as follows: 


Cattle. 


, ; Hogs. Sheep. 

Week ending July 16........ 90,200 145,900 87.400 

Week G80 ...ccccccscvcvccese 96,100 260,500 80,000 

. ieee 150,600 320,800 107,800 

Be FOR Bs ccccessccsnns 152,100 213,800 119,500 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTER. 


Chicago packers slaughtered hogs during week end- 
ing July 16, 1904, as follows: aie ' 


SACSEiwOARAheesahted kcdéenebeesane 9,200 
IE nicibipdeiteedatainceie bebe oes cued 2,400 
arias cnssiod Suwi.de'se cibivon enieduas "700 
NM accra dak whcisa aeasoocnb suc eis cacti 9,000 
PN MN si seats n0ssnceescdsosswonaned 3,800 
ME MOD sv igs-crei<aescsseanceccccccccc. <a 
Boyd SNS ia 58aeirde buchdion ous bree ck, arbe 6,300 
cies chgtce kn cite . 
WE OR icc onansnacssimesccercccccns 3/900 
I Nissi. erin cas cabana tenet c. 2, 
WR IE Stivcikicancnaspaweecc.cu.ccnibe 10,500 
SEED Cudbaa ahi Sesainint6 Ke wensbeate ict iok 5 
BUN MU sicccunaswonwevesduadsecck ccd cence. wt 
ME MINING s.6 sonuccsonaiosncdocekecencecsa ie 
MIN nse op 0 560is-4 x giaeaeessvnwivoinca cee 
PMc scca'n's insane nnigacncekeatch 95,200 
Three years De iksies's p-bio sis s wh -ceersidi 3 wanton 
Cattle. 
Choice OP I Co vncicsctbanwediat $6.00@6.35 
Good to choice heavy steers............... 5.50@5.95 
Fair to good export and shipping steers... 4.95@5.40 
Medium beef steers... ....ccccccccccceece 4.40@4.90 
Inferior and plain steers.................. 3.80@4.25 
Good to fancy cows and heifers........... 4 25@5. 50 
Good to choice feeders.............cc000e 3.70@4.35 
Poor to fair stockers and feeders.......... 2.25@3.40 
Fair to good cows and heifers............ 3.60@4.10 
Good cutting and fair beef cows.......... 2.25@3.50 
Common to good canning COWS............ 1.25@2.15 
Bulle, poor to Cholee.........cccccccccecce 2 00@ 4.25 
Calves, common to fair........ccccccccccs 4.50 
man  . . 2 —eeeoRetene- 4 75@6. 3» 
Corn-fed western steers................... 3 9046. 0 
Texas bulls and grass steers.............. 2.75@5.10 
Fed Texas steers, fair to choice.......... 4.25@5.65 
Hogs. 

Good to choice heavy shipping............ 5.75@5.82 
Good to choice butcher weights........... yt or 
Plain to good heavy packing............. 5.20@5.45 
Rough to good heavy mixed... 


Assorted light, 


160@190 Ibs.... 
Good to choice, 





190@200 lb. weights...... 5.75@5. 
Poor to choice, 60@135 Ib. pigs........... ree te 
Sheep. 

Good to prime native wethers............ 4.00 ay 
Fair to good mixed lots.................. yr H+ 
Fair to prime western grass wethers...... 3.75@4.40 
kh Leanne: 3.40@4.15 
Plain to good breeding ewes.............. 3.25@2.65 
Culls, bucks and tail-end stock............ 2.00@3.00 
Shorn yearlings, good to prime............ 4.20@4.75 
Shorn yearlings, poor to fair.............. 3.50@4.0 
Spring lambs, good to prime.............. 6.00@86.75 
Spring lambs, poor to fair................ 3.50@5.75 





Look up the 
BARGAINS 


AND 


CHANCES 
on Page 48 
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The swamp has its grievances against the 
tanners. The disposition is to force tanning 
with the aid of chemicals. The hide is burned 
or cooked into a state of preservation instead 
of by the old slow process of gradually bring- 
ing the fibre under control, thus preserving its 
vitality and elasticity. The oils are now 
baked instead of being preserved. The tanner 
thus takes a short cut in bringing the hide 
from its raw to the finished leather state. 
Then he fills the finished product full of grease 
to give it apparent life, and sells it to the 
leather merchant for his disposal to the trade 
The trade does not take kindly to this soaked 
and burnt stuff. The merchant does not like 
it. Gradually the sides are forced upon him 
by the simple process of holding the cut soles 
and the like over his head. The small shoe 
dealer, being glad to save waste, buys in smal- 
ler quantities, even though at higher prices, 
the pieces he needs, 

The public finds, also, that the soles last not 
so long and the uppers crack more easily than 
in the old-time shoes. 

“The user of acid tanned leather thinks he 
is offering some great boon when he guarantees 
that the uppers will not crack before the soles 
wear through,” said a swamp leather mer- 
chant. “That means three months for the 
average shoe.” 

Another leather merchant made the follow- 
ing assertion: “Thirty years ago the average 
longevity of the average tale shoe was six 
months. Those made to order—custom made 
shoes—lasted about a year. The same shoes 
do not now last half as long. In spite of the 
tanners’ complaints of bad trade four times as 
many shoes are made and sold as were made 
and sold twenty years ago. This is especially 
true of ladies’ shoes. More and more factories 
are going up, and those that are up are larger 
than ever.” 

A prominent hide and leather merchant made 
this remarkable statement: “Twenty years 
ago we killed within 35 per éeent. as many cat- 
tle as we do now. Population in that time has 
increased over 50 per cent. and the shoes made 
don’t wear, on the average, half as long, be- 
cause the leather is not half as good. It is 
split up and cooked to death. Where do the 
tanners get the leather for the difference? 
The hides are stuffed full of cheap grease and 
water. They are then split and a double sup- 
ply obtained. Uppers and soles are similarly 
treated. Goat skins, sheep skins and other 
skins are worked in in one way or another, 
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SUGGESTIVE HIDE AND LEATHER FACTS 


thickening the vamp with a lining. The 
leather trade is asked to sel) this stuff at prices 
for the real. The green hide people are asked 
to sell their whole hides on the basis of a 
split, the tanner getting two for one. 

“There are many ‘fakes’ in the leather 
trade. The merchants in the swamp feel the 
burden of the whole business, and while the 
boot man and the tanner are getting more 
opulent financially every year, the hide and 
skin broker and merchant is getting poorer, or 
is barely making a living at his business. 
Leather is not curried as thoroughly as for- 
merly, either. A lot of offal is cooked up and 
left on the flank pieces. It weighs.” 

The above are but a few of the grievances 
of the people who handle green hides and fin- 
ished stock. Long ago the packers found it 
necessary to deal direct with tanners, and they 
may later find it necessary to go a step fur- 
ther in the matter. One important meat con- 
cern is now tanning in New England. That 
end of its by-product business pays much bet- 
ter than does the output of its immense meat 
factory interests. 

It is very interesting to note that for the 
nine months ending March 1 we exported 25,- 
500,000 Ibs. of hides and skins, as compared 
with 9,500,000 for the same period of 1903. 
The price for this year’s exports was 10c. per 
lb., while for 1904 it was 914¢. So the price 
abroad pulled them out. They were needed 
over there. We imported 195,000,000 lbs., as 
against 241,000,000 Ibs. for the same period of 
13. The price averaged 1814c. per Ib. this 
year and for 1903 it was 18%4¢. per Ib. aver- 
age. So the price this year, though 4c. per 
Ib. higher on the average for the whole list, 
failed to bring them in. At the same time 
foreigners were paying %4¢.. per lb. more for 
American hides and skins than they paid last 
year. With theirs coming to us at 4c. per Ib. 
lower this year than last, it makes the dif- 
ference suggestive of quality. 

There is another suggestive matter in this 
connection, While our exports of leather and 
leather goods increased from $23,771,000 for 
the nine months of the fiscal year of 1903, to 
$24,500,000 for that period of 1904, our im- 
ports of leather increased only $32,000, and 
those of leather and the manufactures of 
leather $260,000. It would, therefore, seem 
that present hide and leather conditions are 
favorable to the trade in this country. The 
hide and skin people look for a stronger, 
healthier tone for their product. 





WARMING TEXAS COTTON LANDS 


The Texans’ have at last found that the 
flax-waxy lands of Northern Texas are the 
coldest soils on earth. When it rains they 
are wet, waxy and chilly. When they dry 
they crack and ventilate far down, also mak- 
ing them too cold for crops. The result is 
that the farmers in that section will use 
fertilizers to warm the ground and thus 
stimulate plant life. The soil is fertile 
enough, and if the chills could be kept out 
of it, would be highly productive. As it is, 
these earth draughts cause rust and other 
ills to the crops planted there. The trouble 
in this respect is in the Spring. when the 


plant needs early heat to start it off. 


The decision to use fertilizers as sort of 
crop “pulse warmers” has created a big de- 
mand this year for cottonseed meal “guano.” 
If the experiment proves to be a success the 
crushers in that State will find a still larger 
demand for their product from the farmers, 
not only of Northern Texas, but from all 
over the State. The present move in that 
direction is due to limited uses in the chilled 
lands last year. The cotton and other crops 
will receive treatment. The Texas move- 
ment of fertilizers has been very heavy this 
year and the cotton oil mills have had a 
zood trade from this source alone. It prom- 
ises to be even better in the future. 


HIDES AND SKINS 


(Shoe and Leather Reporter.) 


CHICAGO. 
oe A ee — @i2% 
Native steers, heavy ..... scooebesnedesee - @11%\% 
ee WE OD on Fe eb eccusehecea ll @ll% 
Texas sieers, heavy........ cocssesce = GB 
Texas steers, light ay a aiek: dt eeae — @i2 
Texas steers, ex. light....... (icssoce == Ce 
Butt-branded steers ....... Mxisctanmeeae — @lil 
Colorado steers ............ aw eae eee — Gill 
Native cows, over SS Ibs... ...ccccccccces —- @10% 
Native cows, under 55 Ibs................ - @10o% 
I SN os cc emendas a outa cdteaun enced — @10% 
I ik nie tenes teach ‘sinh bied on Oe —- @9 
ET EEE bt iuthibcnedndpopteteneiween — @8 
RF ea — @s 
Sees, OOF BOD BS. c cc cececcccceces — @i5 
i £4” WeSeergeqQeeg erate — @10 
Oe er ee aan — @s 


Side-branded steers, flat.. 


iy ETS S14@ 9% 
Side-branded cows, flat 


hteduhetebacaced-btukved ied 84@ 8% 











a a 9% @10 
et St i bcnanséneeedsbavdcceveees — @10 
Ps SE Br cecseouvesccessctces 10 @10% 
a eee — @9 
ly honed ce6thesbrenesesacabherseune 84%@ 8% 
Ns St) ID bos stip ah ithe cities cheba vase hel 13% @14 
SR" Series pestis 11 @11% 
CD ios cern ahebine neewe wine 6744 @87% 
Ch CD cxcuececssceeotenseansenccess 60 
RS CR RE: 3.70@3.75 
Sheep Pelts, 

Green salted pelts, packer lambs...... 90 @ 93 
Green salted packer sheep.......... ena @1.80 
Green salted packer shearlings. ee @ 70 
Green salted country .pelts............. ° @1.75 
Dry pelts, Montana, butchers’ full 

TGGEE. ktbbdeensnseesbecdeabecantit 13%@ 14 
Dry pelts, Utah butchers full wooled... 13%5@ 14 
Dry pelts, Wyoming, butchers’ full 

ee ener — @ 13 
Dry pelts, Colorado and New Mexico, 

NE Gt Mi dn cadcnsnecnenedos — @ 12% 
Dry flint shearlings, good stock........ — @ 12 
Dry flint shearlings, damaged......... 3 @ 7 
Dry murrains, Montanas and Utahs.... 13%@ 14 
Dry murrains, Colorados............... —- @ 13 

BOSTON, 
Dry—Selected. 
DG. i. ttutdccbesesudbeeeesenubeesice — @— 
DUDE. 504 604 bbddecncakwebabenedhiadbarn — @16 
WO AMOOMED 2 ccccccvcscccccsceccccscccese —- @— 
DOE cecsecnteednawsngesesecsecetésouses —- @— 
Salted. 
Brighton, abattoir steers................. 10 @— 
Brighton, abattoir steers, butt-branded.... 9 @— 
Brighton, abattoir cows.............scecce 9 @-— 
New England cows, green................. 7 @-— 
New England cows, salted................ 94 @— 
New England steers, salted............... 10 @— 
Wet Salted, 
SN. Strnangee dash ohare sede oe 35@40 8%@ 9 
.. < |  ¢ Aer #0@70 8%@ 8% 
MD MS nig Cit aa kd ee cdd cameinces 9% @10 
. 2 Rerrerseciaene aga 8%@ 9 
DS itettiiempetmumarnenunetsonineés — @l 
PE MN iccccwadunctenvévecscwnes — @°9 
Calfskins. 
BU ahcdccasnnewssceserde gocccesececocece O@ 6 
BW © BB. cccccccccccccccccccccsecs 80@ 
Oe Wy Miisesonncasuscsiansetecescas 1.00@1.10 
FT WD @ BBicccccccccccccsccsve -1.30@1.35 
tt ce Si cekeceéekeckotsens bese 1.60@1.65 
 f} 2 9° Serer +++-1.85@1.95 
Se GP Be Mc evevecncacssacecocceeswet 2.15@2.3 
NEW YORK, 
Selected. 
City natives—60 Ibs. and over............. — @lil1 
City butt brands—60 Ibs. and over........ — @10% 
City Colorados—60 Ibs. and over.......... — @104% 
City bulle—all weights. .........cccccccoce 84@ 9 
City GOWG—GEl WERE. oc cccccccccccccccces 10 @— 
City Calfskins. 
. Kcetaendscnsavacunsece Rikeabeeght ae eewes 1.20 
We sancntedeunscuaus h60050 e600 6eceeeeeecnecs 
Ws She barekbnesedeusadienccass pectencesecce BaD 
Country Calfskins. 
Pe edeeeuteenmeecns bb dckkbiweeneatinn 1.05 
eS ee a Sectéwntrecwacece EE 
PGE. éecascdscens cAd ed baeeNaNs UhOnnee AWeneee ne 1.65 
—_4o—___ 


STANDISH GOES TO DETROIT. 


Though J. D. Standish, until recently of 
the official family of the G. H. Hammond 
Company, has retired from official connection 
with that big concern, he has not gone out of 
the meat business. For many years Mr. 
Standish headed a big distributive house at 
Detroit, Mich. He has gone there and will 
keep in touch with the trade from that point. 
He was one of the organizers of the Ham- 
mond Company in 1881 and an officer until 
his retirement at the last election of officers. 
Mr. Standish is one of the shrewdest men in 
the trade. 
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MARKET PRICES 


CHICAGO. 


NOTE.—Owing to. strike 
week it was impossible to 


conditions 
give anything 


early in the 
like accurate 
































quotations in fresh meats, because of the rapidly 
fluctuating market. 
WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Beef. 
WEST COW Gece cccccccesccccssccsccceccescceces 544@6 
Pe SR acccncsercesscuseesdss conewereese 6 @ 
IED b.ceccstccescnesccscoswesscrsounse @ 
cnccdncesencecesosetesneseses 834a9 
Native Steers, Meadium..........0.sscccccccccvees x @84 
Belfers, GOOd.......cccccccccccccccccercecscsens "a9 
Heifers. Medium. .........ccssccccccccees socces 8 @s% 
Hindquarteis........ . over straight Beef 
POSOGUASIONS, 0.00 ccecccccccsece © 2 ander 
Beef in 
StSlF CHUCKS... cccccccccrcccesccsces-cevcseseses te 
GOW CRUMB. oc ccccvccccccccccccsce: cocccccocees > 5% 
OMELESS CDUCES....- 0. eeceecccececccceceecees ble 
Medium Plates 3le 
Steer Plates........ceeee: 4 
UW ROUMBGR. cc ccccccccecccccccvcccccccccecocse ] 
Steer ROUMAS. ....ccccccccccccccccccccccsesccccs 9kK@ 
Cow Loins, COMMOD.......cccccsccsscccccccces @10 
Cow Loins, MOGiUM .......... cccccccsccccecss @13 
Cow LOIS, GEOR... .cccccccrcccccccccccssvccses @il4 
SOGGP RGEEE, BATE. ccccccoccccccesccccococcccees a ts 
BdSSF LOENS, TERVY.. cccccccccscccccoccccccceccs @19 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 1. 
Beef Tenderloins, NO. 2........ccscccceces 
 Eeccccccevcccesccnecesenevesececesesce t 
Serloin Butts..... ; 
SE Cv cnccnccccccasencesnessseeonseses 
i icatichnbenbbnsrccsanerteewnensneeseweneees W 
BE PEN s coccvccccccccecccecosccesesessoseers 6 
CD, cnsnccabdadtenvecnbtedsnetes 5 
SE cnxeccciecucscescvessesesseessesescooceses 3 
CE Be, PRs ccncesccne conccenecenesesee 9 @10 
Cow Ribs, Common Light.........0eeeeeeeeeeee © coe 
Steer Wiha, LAIGHS.... cc cccccccccccccccscccceses @13 
ee) rrr @l4 
Loin Ends, steer—mative........eccceceeeeeeees 14 
Pileanwsssueentitheideasendacseeete 9 
Beef Offal. 
BEES. . .cvordececasoncesscosceseanasndsoscuses 3 
PR ccunansenoawséeds<nesenenteeseatestébeaks 2% ° 
TORBUES cc ccccccsovccessccccceccoceece 2 
GWOCCITORES. 0. ccc cccccccccccccccccccvccsceses 20 
OE TEES cccccccccccccccccce: cocceseccccccecsce 
Veal. 
Heavy Carcass Veal......---ccceeececeencceeees 6144@ 7 
Light Carcass. .....+---+++sseereee Oreeecoceovess 7 @7% 
WSR CAFCAEB 000 ccccccccccccccccccccccccese @8 
POO CAFCABB.. 2. ccccccccccscccccccccccsesseces @9 
WMePimad SAOEISS 20.00 ccccccccccccccsccccccecces @10 
EEE iniccncngneceatectassecsuandnwerse _ @ ll 
Meditam Racks. ....2.ccccccccccccscccvcccccoces 5 @ 
good PE vcocccecscccoceseccescesonsscosceese 6 @ 
Veal Offal. 
BPG cc cccccccccccccccccccccsesesccecoccesecce 3% 
Bweetbreads.........cceccccccccccsccvcssececes 40 
WARTS cc vcccccccccss my 
DE cnesecaseroesecses = 
PRRCES. 2... cccccccccsccccccccccecveccceceoccecs B 
Lambs. 
Medians Catll.....cccccccccccccccccscsccccccoces 9 @ 
BOGE GAGE ccccccccccccccccccccsccccesecccce vee 10 @ 
Springfleld Lambs......--.s.cceeeeeeeeceeeceeee ll @ 
Round Dressed Lambs. . 12 @ : 
Baddles Caul...........seeseeeeeres @13 
Saddles Springfield ..........-seeceeeeereeecees “ 
Bs Oy Mn cccccccncccsccosccecoecess bb @ 
Caul Lamb Racks... .......ccccccccccccccccceces 8 @ 
oo Lamb Racks acaconacseveecsessgenees . ¢ 
Lamb Fries, per pair. ........00--csceeeeeeeeeeee 5 








Medium Sheep 
Good Sheep......--- 


Good Saddles se echeedseenenssnouaumecusnesened 
Medium Racks 
Good Racks... 
Mutton LOMB...0.ccccccccccccccccccesccccecees 

TE BR cc cccczceccscencccesconccacesesese 5 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 
Di Date, 5. pcccdnecsccsetescceserensseeeneces 124¢@ 
ROE cn cndcnevedeoanqessseedesecasxsoeress 7 
Tenderloins. 





Hocks.. 5 
Trimmings 5 
Tails.... 3 
Snouts.... 3 
Pigs’ Feet 
BED BEB cocccccccccesccecccss 
ENED occ cecccccccccccccvcvccsccscceccescens 
Blade BOmes.......ccccccssccsccsccccees sveses 6 @ 
Cheek Meat 
SNE IED, oc capeccdccnoceneensesoensscooeees 3 
WOE BIREB icc voce ccccccccccccccccsoccosecosece 1%@ 
Skinned Shoulders...........-scsseeceecceeeeee 8 @ 
Lo cnnne ccudekedandéubonsenneeecunele 1%@ 

© KIGMOYS..... 0. ccccccccccccccccccceseccecs 14@ 

TODEUCS......0eecccccccccccccecsceccsoces 104@ 
Slip Bones. i all laren ls ilsiniein wee aa 344@ 4 
Th. " cecsbantedcssrecetnaucusenetietaseens 26@, 
Ge  ceccucvensnsescdsansecetactecsuumusess 1%@ 
Dry Sausage. 
Packed in 25-Ib. boxes, %c. per Ib. extra 

Extra Fine Cervelat omunneethenens ccecccces 24g 
Choice H.C. ce wccccccccccececcocccccees 1834 
Fine H.C. mM énweetebedsonstanessconpeneed 17% 
















Special H. : Cery NEE siistbenesestseticndnusbudee 12 
Special B 2 
Western | a C. 8% 
Western B.C. #34 
Goteborg 1254 
Milanese Salami in Hog Casings............... 2054 
Choice H. C. Milano Salami.................+:- 194 
Choice B. C. German AT 
Fine B. C = -16 
Special B — like 
Excelsior B.C. “ 1248 
GRO Bie Ge BI ncccccccccccccsoscecs besewene 19% 
Sh"  sdbbavencedecncss: seevenneeees 174% 
Fine B. C. OY gteueindiavaceneinedmenmied 1654 
ne 1s3%4 
I sent ehnccckcvesccncccccanessesanaeen 1744 
i ikniscndémikvebheheeresneenhenteeetaed 17% 
NET Seca qceviovdvnserecesoeasneneienscees 104g 
ih dennchttnietee avietsanvesRedewndeaKals 1Le 
i jsmibndaneandtanicunensneteieecccoreneeen 1i% 
Pe seidubadinsecdedbaciscddantestatesskensed 28 
Fresh Sausage, Etc. 
Pork Link, Mae We. Bec csccccccesoccsccceses ° 
si cca canenganeaswaneesseckadee Le 
Sausage Meat No. 1... kaueheed 


Pork Link. large No. 2..... 
Sausage Meat, No 
PE abnedbiebiencecsnddncecesas eee 
COTE PUMMIOD, occcccccccccccccecescessocce 
Vienna Frankfurts, lu-lb. cartons............ ; 
DU clndbhiesnedebess beddupincbesesenéeesesecse 
Knobloch, or Garlic Sausage.............+..... 6 

BORG CROBED. oo ccccsccsccccccssccoseoccscescece 4he 
Blood Sausage 
Liver Sausage, 





NN, ci ccacncnenseusncbceensee 5 
Bologna in Cloth Bags (paraffined)............ 
Ham Bologna in Paraffine...............+++... 
Bologna, long, round or large 
.. Sea aRSeiR iy snares 
Minced Ham in Bladders (cooked) 
ORIN con cccsnestecesnonessscces 
Prepared Ham in Cloth Sacks (cooked) 
New Eng. and Ham in Cloth (cooked) 
EE ivotecsncécssccondeneeescéscntan 
Tongue, white. 
Tongue, blood... 
Boneless Pigs Feet 
Luncheon Beef... 
Fresh Pigs Feet 









Half Qrt 

Bris. Bris. Baris. Kits 
Spiced Pigs Feet...............+. 6.°0 2.75 1.50 -70 
Pickled Plain Tripe.............é 3.50 1.70 90 45 
Pickled H. C. Tripe.............56.50 2.65 1.50 -70 
ff | Res 9.00 4.25 2.25 -95 
PICKIOE OF LIMB... .ccccvcceccce 11.50 4.75 2.50 1.05 
Pickled Pigs Snouts............ 11.50 4.75 2.50 1.0 


Wholesale Smoked Meats. 
Hams, ’ Ibs. average 


ae “ 
CS FRc c cccccccccccccose 
Calas, pd lbs. AVETARE..... 26s eeeee renee ceccceee 8 


"10/12 
* 12/14 2 
i nnsitndacdescctctendseaicwebacace 12% 
OF  ctiiepacens 
2 et i icevcwe 
wo Outsides. . ee ei: 


Smoked ; 
Boiled Picnic iia baneiecsbisadeketequiannitnn 12% 
Cooked Loin Rolls..... sainteniegten ne cedehiaka aan 19 








Butes Plate Beek. ccceccsccecccccccccccsccevesece 39.00 
Pe anidcanccescocerccsncevceoscoeneesonses 8.50 
Extra Mess Beef.. ° -. 
Prime Mess Beef. 9.00 
SE dercicmnacieteseactiiee ends 18. B@18. 50 
BEE IEDs cc csccccccccccccccecvccccecsoscecesse 9.50 
Mess ) may PE ncbsnesdseencesnenes 18.25@ 
Clear Fat Backs.............. >. apekeenes 14.7! 
Pi <senctedesenenadasesescsendaenete 17.00 
Pv ecucnccacccccccccescecesecseessensswess 11.25 
Dry Salt Meats. 
Clear Bellies, lf, /16 AVETARE... 2660+ - eevee renee 8.80 
Rib Bellies, 8.55 
BE antwacevevenescssererosenecctenncoons 6.4246 
Regular Plates..........ccseccsscccsecccecsoces 6.30 


SHOT ClEAMS..... wccceccccccccsevccccesessccces 


CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF. 








Pure leaf, kettle rendered, per 1, tes...........005 83g 
DE SUI, Cie oscosccccvcccesccccsneceseoeess 6% 
DT cise. scnduiegnessenatanmnsaanneude 6 
A Stddibtethesensensessnbndecneuees ‘ec. over tes. 
_. . ssetnhes aa 14c. over tes. 
Tubs, from 10 to 80 T............0085 ke. to Le. over tes, 
I iiinisccckubidendimasacaeeensamual 

BUTTERINE. 

F. O. B. CHICAGY. 
i vccuncicinn'vadunediun baneeawe @10 
No. ?, o o ” iGbeadesewancevneeasiaienenaal @iL% 
No. 3, ng ER Cee RE @l2 
No. 4, = T | Saumaeau sae ies daleeaiedeeaan @i3 
No 5, 4 y  alinninaisalea we manebaieeitenaSiabe @l4 
No. 6, , ™ peninmibdnn sed betanomaeeds @l 

SAUSAGE CASINGS 

ok 8 |) rere 184@14 
Boek middies, set of G7 fb......cccccccccccccce 7 4 O38 
BP den: eer ecceeeescesscesocsens 844@ 854 


I EE SPM ib censcenasesenssceece 2425 
Hog bungs SL ni caigbnnedaeeskececseecees 
medium, each 
Sy SEE eeeccsccrscesons 





Imported, medicm 


WP Weecccvccsese es SU) 95 
—_y—_ 
FERTILIZERS. 
ee eee gee @ 2.35 
i. § 2 = epeeecemieeson we 2.25 
Concent. tank, 15 to 16% per unit............ @ 2.15 







Ground tank, 10 to 11s ver unit. 
Unground tank, 10 to 116 per unit. 
Upground tank, 9 and 20s, ton. 
Unground tank, 6 and 35a, ton.. 
Ground raw bone, per top. 

Ground steam bone, per ton. 


HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 

Horns, No. 1, 65 to 70 B, avg. ton........ Seonees $275.00 
Hoofs, black, per ton 25.00 
Hoofs, striped 30.00 
SO, WE, SE MUIR ccnsscecsesceocanceseswees 5.00 
= .00 

00 

00 


» 2.15 @ 10c, 
2.07 4a 10c. 
21.0: 





Round shin Bones, 38 to 40 T, avg. ton........ 
Round Shin Bones, 50 to 52 th, avg. ton... 
Long Thigh Bones, 90 to 95 Db, avg. ton 


LARDS. 





pedaneee eeetennndediqante @6.75 
EY SES SEN ayccdersesesssecceeseees @6.30 
ee COESsoSORCORESESCCeOS eenens 7 





Tallow pebeseee asbecuntstuceteinawneuekeatonie 5 


OILS. 
Lard Oil, extra winter strained tes... 









Oleo Oil, extra....... 
Dleo Oil No. 2.... 
Neatsfoot Oil, pure 
Tallow, 


CURING MATERIALS. 


Refined saltpetre .. 
Boracic acid, crystal to powdered ............ 104e@11 
Borax 


Wee) GER vcccccecocesceces 
Plantation, granulated 








— GEE cccccccscces cocccscoccces ecccececs on 
t— 
I, CR a 0s dns eka serbeueann $2.25 
Eng. packing, in bags, 224B.........ccccccccsecce 1.45 
Michigan, medium, car lots. per ton............. 8.00 
Michigan, granulated. car lots, per ton.,........ 2.65 
Casing salt, bbis., 280 ™.. 2X and 3X............ 0.95 
COOPERAGE. 
@1.27% 
@1.05 
@ .%% 
COTTONSEED OLS. 
Ph, Fi BGR cartccsesocvescecessene see 27 
Prime Crude, EES 2 @Uy 
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NEW YORK CITY 


NOTE.—Owing to strike conditions early in the 
week it was impossible to give anything like accurate 
quotations in fresh meats, because of the rapidly 
fluctuating market. 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Good to choice native steers... . 45.60@36.00 





Medium to fair native steers........... 5.00@ 5.50 
Poor to ordinary native steers............ 4.25@ 4.90 
GE GRE GRR ccccccceccses 2.25@ 4.50 
Bulls and dry cows..... auesiewe 1.75@ 4 
Good to choice native steers one year ago. 5.20@ 5.60 
~o—_—_—_ 
LIVE CALVES. 

Live veal calves, a few selected......... 160 BD 8 
Live veal calves, good to prime, ........ 160 b me 7% 
LIVE HOGS. 

Hogs heavy weights (per 100 Ibs.)......... 5.% @6.20 
BOGS, MOGINM. 00002 cccccccccccccvccescccce 6.20 @6.30 
Hogs, light to medium...........seceeeeeees 6.05 @6.40 
Piccesece cecccsdctsevecesccccesesececesss 6.10 @6.45 
WTR. cccccccccocecsose sececcocococccece 5.20 @5.45 
LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Spring lamba, selected... ... 66... ..eceee ceeees per B 64g 
Spring lambs, wood to choice............. per 514 to 6 
Spring lambs CuUlls........cceecceescecccerereeeeeens 4% 
GhEEP, SOIOCTEM .. «5. cece eccceeeeccceeeeeees per 100 h 4% 


Sheep, medium to good 
GNOSP, CUMS... ccccccccccsessccscccccsecoves 





DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 














Mholce mative, NEAVY..... 6.6.66 cee ceweeeeeee Gil. 
Choice native, UMNt .......cceeeeeceeseeeeees Gi 
Common to fair. native .........ccceseeceveee @i0.. 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Choice native, NEAVY............eeeeeeeceees 934 @ 10 
Choice native, liQnt........-.cceeeccececeees vs @ 
Native, com. tO fir. ......- cece cecceeeeees 9 @ %4 
Choice Western, NOAVY ... 6.6 cc cceeeeeeeeeee 9 @ 9% 
Choice Western. Migit .......cecceeeeeeeeene 84 @ && 
Common to fair. Texan gs @ 
Good to choice beifers.... ..... 9 @ % 
Commen to fair heifers 8 @ &%& 
CHOICE COWS... ec ccceccreceereeeececeseceees 8 @ 9 
Common to fair COWS .!....cccecceeeeeeeenes @ ™%& 
Good to choice oxen Aarsenean ® @ 9 
Common to fair oxen and stays 7 @ iT%& 
Fleshy Bologna DUIS. ......6-6eseeeeeeeeeeee @ 6% 
Fresn pork loins, Westerl.............++0+. 2 @ 
DRESSED CALVES. 
vyeals, city dreesed, prime, per D..........++++ 124318 
veals, wood to choice, per ® 2 313 
Calves, country dreased. prime. per B......... 9 @lu 
Qalves, country dressed. fair to good........... 7 @9 
Calves. country dressed. COMMON......++.+++++ 6 @7 
DRESSED HOGS. 
POND. coceccccccccccces sccessvecscecscecesesce 8%B 8% 
Hogs, NEAVY..cccccccee socccccscccsccccescces ™@ 7% 
ED Dh, cccnecacovccendoosecnencecevnensen THO 8 
Bags, 100 B...ccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccces 74@ 8 
Bags, 140 B...22.00: ccccccccccsccccccccesecees 8 @ 8% 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Spring Lambs, ChOWEC.......+.++eeeeees per D GO lt 
Spring Lambs, COO... ... 6. .ceeeeeeeeeeeeees @ 13 
Goring LAMDVS, CULUS......cccccesccccccecece @ 12 
GROG, GROEED. ocr csccccccccoccscccccessccces @ 10 
Sheep, MeEaUM tO MOO... ....ccecceececeees @ &% 
BHESP, CUNS.... 66. . ceeeecee ceeeceeneecees @8 
PROVISIONS. 
(Jobbing Trade) 
Smoked hams, 10 M average...........0..5. @ 12 
Smoked hams, 12 to 14 ™ average........... @ 12 
Smoked hams, HeAVY..........sececeeceees @ 12 
California hams, smoked, light............. @ 10 
California hams, smoked, heavy.. @ 10 
Smoked bacon, boneless.......... @ 13 
gmoked bacon (TID IM) .... 6... cceeccceeeeeee @ 12 
Duted Beek GOB. cccvecccccccccccsccccccccces @ 13 
Smoked beef tongues, per 1 @ 15 
Smoked shouVlers.............+5. @ 8% 
Pickled bellies, HEAVY... ......sscceceecesees @ ™% 





BONES, HOOFS, HAIR AND HORNS. 
Round smn B bones, av. 50-60 @® cut, per 100 bones, 








Per en eveucechsncgenessanckeneccexcsosswes 00 
ry -_ bones, av. 40-45 » cut, per 100 bones, per 
‘on aa av. 90-95 B® cut, per 100 bones, per 

ME Mbineaktdnapsteeratcdadvedaurenteaswucdeds 75.00 
MUNI Sabcana Usdinwekusnadeaseadeada a cnewnidadien’ 15.00 
Borns, 74% oz. and over, stears, first quality..... 270 @ 230 

BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 
Pe MINN. i sncucsnsieeddoscucsensas Not quoted 
I I cca cce sceceumeenesuboes = » 
Ge ME MIR ocncccccecccctcessveresce a ae 
NE OIE nxcccknncncdenesdsetdccucecs ” a 
Sweet breads. beef........... geSeerefeceoseces 7 = 
GT MI wensewecsstcnttesctivensnssavncsee a . 
Be iicnnedanseseeceseecds+concedcetes ns bas 
ES ee has - 
Sn athéhebatdipuneienstetsauesnbetees S z 
ibs deibbhutncchtanadkunsiauntinicnadhie ” 
Se Ktcknenbensdekseduueoetennesabesss 7 
PEs HE weedddecdcnccdetcecnicecucczcocasese . 
Tenderloin beef, Western............ ....... ” - 
RARE GHEE occccccccccs geadeebeseh<:\seansnes 5 “i 
DUG PETE BOGE, GI cc ccccvcce ceccccceccccete _ . 
Fresh pork loins, Western.............cccceeee P ‘ 

BUTCHERS’ FAT. 

GEES CRD GBs ci ceccccecccncccccsecesoccsseas 
Suet, fresh and heavy 
SRS VSUSR, POF SWE. cccccccccccccscccccccccces one 

PICKLED SHEEPSKINS. 
GE, BOF GRO ccc ccccccencec. cove @ 76 
XX sheep, per dozen............ orenecese @ 450 
BREA, SEP GATED . cccccccccoccccecesces @ 3.75 
Blind Riby sheep ................ e ates @ 3.75 
I coking candedusakenininnmed ons @ 3.12% 
XX lambs, per dozen @ +50 
X lambs, per dezen...... tenetebabeesaans @ 30 
No. 1 lambs, ver dozem..........--.cceees @ 3.00 
No. 2 lambs, per dozep.........sse00-seee @ 2. 
RR SE cnnenweescenctensensseosstass @ 7 

SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
Sheep, imp., wide, per bundile............... a0 
Sheep, imp., wide, per keg, 50 bundles...... $40.00 
Sheep, imp., medium, per bundle ........... 6 
Sheep, imp., per bundle, narrow............ oo 
Sheep, imp., Russian Rings ..............+.. 
Hog, American, in tes. or bbis., per ®, F.0.8. 2 
Hog, American, kegs, per ®, F. 0. B......, 42 
Beef, rounds, per set, f. 0. b. Chicago. ..... ° 12 
Beef, rounds, per set f. 0. b. N. Y. ......0+6 ié 
Beef, rounds, per MD ........+..++ eceeseccces 2 
Beef, bungs, piece, f. 0. b. N. Y......-..00+. ° 6% 
Beef, bungs, per TD..........0+6+ ee coerce 5 
Beef, middiles, per set, f. 0. b. Chicago. besee ee 35 
Beef, middies, per set, f. 0. b. N. Y.......... aT 
Beef, middlea, per D........cececececeees ore @ 6% 
Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. 1’s..........++ @ 5 
Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. 2°8.........+.. 24@ 3 
SPICES. ‘ 





GREEN CALFSKINS. 


We. 1 COMMING. oc ccccccccccscccsocccvcccscoesse per .14 
No. 1 calfskins, buttermilk .........s0ececceeeeeeeees 12 
No. 1 calfsitine, 19-14.....ccccccccccccesercccoces each 1.50 
No. 2 calfskins, buttermilk .........+.cceeecceeeeeees 10 
No. 2 calfskins, 1244-14 B.........0.ceeceeveeeess piece 1.30 
WO. 1 GIRREGTD « ccccccccccccccccccccccceccescces per ® .12 
WO, BAVATRTD - ccccevcccccvccccccccccccceosccscs per ® .09 
No. 1 heavy kips, 18 ” ONE UP... cccccccccccccecs piece 1.90 
Ticky kips, 18 B and up.. .....- seesecececeeees piece 1.40 





No. 2heavy kips, 18 and up.............. 





-++-pleee 1.60 


WES RAM, 16-28 B.. occcccsce: ccce cccecccccccoe  plece 1.70 
No. 2 kips, 14-18 D.. +++-dDiecs 1.50 
No. 1 grass kips..... seseeess plese 1.50 
Se IID v cvbnectonianatieinenniones +-++-plece 1.25 
WE Been recsccsevecessscsoosereses vooend piece 1.00 
SN IID, crncansecescacsecesecssctrs piece 1.10 
Branded kips ........... eeecocceosoeesecs +e+s-plece .30 
Pe encrnenesdstneetnness seoeeesplece .50 





DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED—ICED. 


Turkeys—Western, bens, average run. 
Western, toms, a 



















ee se 
Broilers Phila., 344@4 Ibs to pair, per »b.... 27 @28 
hila., 3 los. and under to pair, per Ib..... 22 @24 
Pa., 3}¢@A4 Ibs. to pair, fancy, per Ib....... 23 @25 
Pilg SMa ceccesesconccece Seccccccce 20 @22 
Pa., under 3 Ibs. to pair, per Ib............ bb @i6 
Western, dry-picked, large, per Ib......... @18 
Western, scalded. large, per Ib............. @l7 
Western and Southern, small.............. 14 @16 
Fowls— Western, dry-picked. average best..... @i13 
Western, scalded, average best ........... @13 
Western, Southern & Southwestern, dry- 
picked, average DO*t...... 2.666 cccececes @13 
Western, Southern & Southwestern, scald- 
TEED voc ctnctmssneeeeeseseuves @13 
Western & Southern, fair to BIOS cccccccece 22 @2% 
GES COG, PEP Bic ccecccccccces cccccccccces @ && 
Spring Ducks—Long Island & Eastern ee @16 
Jersey. Pa. & Virginia, fancy ...... b@ 16 
Jersey, Pa. & Virginia, fair to good. 14 @15 
Squabs—Prime, lerge, oma, per dozen........2-50@2.75 
Mixed, per dozen.. ecrcccccccccecccc ce ctemepeee 
Dark, per dozen...... Seccccccocoecce cocces 1.50@ 1.62 
FROZEN. 
Tesjeee—eee, Pl Bae tisncccarscassaatocsesds er 
SIs Daiinhun ovimenebnnibiennedes -»- 1946@? 
TG RR ET SSeS sone @20 
Broilers—Ory-picked..........ecsseee. 17 @18 
Scalded....... diechecneenebnernneanets 15 @i6 
Ohickens— Roasting, soft meutea, fancy........ 17 @18 
Average No. 1 
yy aeenenn 
-Ducks—No. 1....... 
SETI aN Uiiniisthenittabetbicubeatsananaasandabeéduiaiasmasean 
LIVE POULTRY. 
Spring chickens, nearby, per Ib................. 15 @17 
GN indaéttcnnsenketnekeniieenaosiaceies @15 
es BD Bs ceccccseccceccncecccosnsssnctces @9 
I icniinsueidinatndramendasiosneie @10 
Ducks, average, Western, per pair...... ...... 70 @80 
SR, Pe BEF BE. ccnccnscsceconccoscees 1.00@1.25 
Re I TI Pi niuiicccncnndencenseeenses @s 


FERTILIZER MAREETS. 
BASIS, NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Bone meal, steamed, per ton ............+-$22.00 @23.00 





Bone meal, raw, per tOM.......scesccevees 25.00 @25.50 
Nitrate of soda—future 2.12%@ 2.15 
Se BI, Bicasnccccvccssesecsscns 2.15 @ 2.20 
Bone black, spot, per ton..... ...... 13.80.ch 
Dried blood, N. Y., 12-13 per cent. am- 

IR cicecincsedindadeadetantneseens 2.55 @ 2.60 
Dried blood, West. high grade, fize 

EY SG Ae eee ee 2.75 @ 2.80 
Tankage, 9 and 20 p. c., f. 0. b. Chicago... 21.00 @22.00 
Tankage, 8 and 20 p.c.,f o. b. Chicago... 18.00 @19.00 
Tankage, 7 and 30 p.c., f. o. b. Chicago... 15.00 @16.00 
Tankege, 6 and 35p c.. f. o. b. Chicago... 15.00 @16.00 
Garbage tankage, f. 0. b. New York....... 8.00 @ 9.00 
Fish scrap, dried, 11 p.c. ammonia and 15 

p.c. bone phosphate................+++. 29.00 @30.00 
Wet, acidulated, 6 p. c. ammonia, per ton. 14.00 @15.00 
Azotine, per unit, del. New Yorg,......... 2.60 @ 2.68 
Sulphate ammonia gas, for shipment, per 

PER e <concsacsseonscdtacueadebeaeencs 3.05 @ 3.00 
Sulphate ammonia gas, per 100 Ibs. spot.. .. @ 3. 
Sulphate ammonia bone, per 100 Ibs...... 3.05 @ 3.1p 
So. Carolina phosphate rock, ground, per 

2,000 Ibs., f. o. b. Charleston ............ 6.50 @ 7.75 
So Carolina phosphate rock, undried, f. o. 

b. Ashley River, per 2,400 Ibs........... 3.50 @ 3.75 
I OE, Siieiaxcicncina ssseaseresens 3.75 @ 4.00 


POTASHES, ACCORDING TO QUANTITY. 


Kalnit, shipment, per 2,240 Ibs...........+ $8.95 @ 9.50 
Kainit, ex-store, in bulk......... 9.60 @10.65 
Kieserit, future shipment... ...... 7.00 @ 7.25 





5 
Muria’e potash, 80 p. c., ex-store 1.88 @ 1.95 


Muriate potash, 80 p. c., future shipment. 1.80 @ 1.90 
Double manure salt (46249 p. c., less than 

2% p. ec. chloride), to arrive, per Ib. 

MED cvcnand ebdteuesscadunense 1.09 @ 1.12 
Sulphate potash, to arrive (basis 90 p.c.).. 2.08 @ 2.20 
Sylvinit, 24 to 36 p. c., per unit, S. P....... 33 @ 40 
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LIVE STOCK REVIEWS 


CHICAGO 


(Special to The National Provisioner from the Bowles 
Live Stock Commission Company.) 
Chicago, July 20. 

CATTLE.—Receipts of cattle the first three 
days this week, 16,282, against 38,275 same 
period last week, and 48,943 corresponding pe- 
od a year ago. Out of a total of 44,291 cattle 
on the market last week, 28,000 of this num- 
ber arrived on Monday, and receipts the suc- 
ceeding days ranged from 1,000 to 7,000. The 
strike of the butchers’ union, which went in- 
to effect on the 12th inst., is still unsettled, 
and naturally has disturbed trade conditions 
among the handlers of live stock at this 
market, as well as at the other points sim- 
ilarly affected. Daily supplies of cattle have 
been light, and the demand has been propor- 
tionately small. The big packers are practi- 
cally out of the market, and the offerings 
are purchased almost entirely by Eastern 
shippers, exporters and small killers. Values 
have fluctuated sharply, and the markets 
have been very uneven. Although values to- 
day show little or no change in comparison 
with the prices of a week ago, top steers 
sold to-day at $6.35 for 35 head, averaging 
1,458 lbs. sold by Bowles Live Stock Commis- 
sion Co. Cattle as good as tops of a week 
ago would have sold readily at $6.45. The 
bulk of the medium to good beef steers sold 
at $5.25@$5.85. A liberal number of choice 
cattle from $6.00@$6.35. The demand has 
centered principally for good, fat, light and 
handy-weight steers and heifers on the year- 
ling order, and big, heavy steers are slow 
sellers. The unusually hot weather has cur- 
tailed the consumption of fresh meats. Prime 
1,250 Ib. cattle are selling around $6.00@ 
$6.40; good to choice, same weights, $5.50@ 
$5.60; fair to good, $4.75@$5.50; choice fat, 
1,050 to1,150 lbs., at $5.40@$5.90; fair to 
good, $4.90@$5.40. Common thin killers down 
to $3.85. Good fat she stock in good de- 
mand; prime heifers up to $5.50. Bulk of 
the good kinds, $4.00@$4.50; common to fair, 
$2.50@$3.50; best fat cows, $4.25; bulk, 
$2.80@$3.50. Canners and cutters almost un- 
salable, $1.25@$2.70. Bulls steady; best 
heavy, $3.75@$4.25. Bolognas, $2.50@$2.80. 
Feeders, $2.30@%3.00; common light, $1.75@ 
$2.30. Veal calves fluctuating wildly, but 
strong to-day; best, $6.50; bulk, $5.00@$6.00; 
common, $2.50@$4.00. Fat Texas steers and 


heifers are going to the packers. Thin 
stock not wanted. Texas steers. 1,000 to 


1,100 Ibs. largely, $4.65@$4.75. Heifers, $2.75 
@$3.25. Stockers and feeders in light sup- 
ply and poor demand at $2.25@$4.25; large- 
ly $3.00@$4.00. Plenty of cattle are being 
held back in the country waiting for the 
strike to be settled. 

SHEEP.—Receipts of sheep and lambs have 
been quite moderate this week. owing to stop 
orders sent through the country on account 
of the strike. The Western shipper has been 
sending in quite a few grass sheep, and most 
of these have found sale at a decline of from 
25@40c. per ewt. from last week. On the 
market to-day fat yearlings sold at $4.50; 
prime Western spring lambs at $6.75; West- 
ern wethers and yearlings mixed at $4.25; 
with ewes at $3.75 to $3.90. The feeding de- 
mand is very strong; everything on this or- 
der is bought up readily. The native ship- 
pers have been marketing quite moderately, 
and strictly choice lambs are in demand from 
city butchers; medium kind find very poor 
sale, as packers are practically out of the 
market for this class of stock. They are 
buying the Western sheep, but most of them 
are being forwarded to Eastern points to be 
slaughtered there. The strike is still unset- 
tled, and this afternoon will decide whether 
an agreement can be reached or not. At the 
present writing it looks very much as though 
the packers were in this fight to break all 
unions. E 

HOGS.—Receipts of hogs the first three 
days this week, 25,532, against 66,933 same 
period last week, and 66,834 corresponding 
period last year. Under the light supply the 


market has advanced from 25@40c. per cwt. 
during the past week. Tops to-day, $5.85 for 
choice light, against $5.35 a week ago. Mixed 
and heavy to-day at $5.80, against $5.45 last 
Wednesday. Tops reached $5.90 yesterday, 
but to-day, with receipts estimated at 12,000, 
the market was 10@30c. lower. Shippers 
have been buying quite freely until to-day, 
when they were practically out of the mar- 
ket, and the packers were not in shape to 
handle even the small offerings. Fair to 
choice medium and butcher weights sold from 
$5.40 to $5.60; bulk around, $5.50; heavy 
packers, $4.80@$5.25 for common to good; 
bulk, $5.10@$5.20. A few light hogs sold 


early up to $5.85; same kind at the close, 
$5.65; bulk, $5.50@$5.60. Choice shipping 
hogs sold up to $5.85 early, but sales over 


$5.70 were few. Bulk of the good lots, $5.50 
@ $5.65, according to weight. Provisions de- 
clined to-day, and until the strike is settled 
the market is not in shape to take care of 
liberal supplies. 


2, 
——“*. 





KANSAS CITY 
(Special to The National Provisioner.) 
Kansas City, July 22. 

CATTLE.—Reeceipts this week, 31,100; last 
week, 11,100; same week last year, 31,000. 
There was a break of 15 to 25c. in the cattle 
market Monday, but prices have been higher 
since, more than making up the loss of Mon- 
day and putting killing grades of cattle 
about on the same basis as before the flood 
or the strike, three weeks ago. Top steers 
this week were $6.15; heifers, 5c.; heavy 
cows, $4.40. Medium to common butcher 
stuff has been hard to sell, but with pros- 
pects of packing houses soon reaching normal 
conditions inquiry was better yesterday. 
Stock and feeding cattle are 30 to 50c. under 
three weeks ago, ranging from 3c. to $4.50, 
and country demand should improve, as this 
class of cattle are worth the money. 

HOGS.—Receipts this week, 39,300; last 
week, 15,800; same week last year, 35,300. 
Hogs have been coming freely. Prices were 
lower the first of the week, but were helped 
by an excellent shipping demand from small 
slaughterers all over the East, 6,000 head be- 
ing taken by ‘this trade in a single day— 
Tuesday. Quality ayerages good for the sea- 
son. but more common and grassy stuff is 
appearing, and the average weight dropped 
off 8 pounds from previous week and got be- 
low 200 pounds for the first time in two 
vears. Prices are lower to-day. The top is 
$5.35: bulk, $5.15@35.30. 

SHEEP.—Receipts this week, 6,000; last 
week, 1.500; same week last year, 12,200. 
Not enough sheep have been coming to test 
prices or to make competition worth while. 
One packer was buying the first of the week, 
but all are now in the market. Spring lambs 
are about up to 6c.; ewes, 4c.; wethers, $4.30. 

HIDES are strong. Green salted, 8c.; dry 
flint butcher. 1514c.; fallen, 14¢c.; under 16 
Ibs., 1214c.; dry glue, 7e.; sheep pelts, 10c. 

Packers’ purchases this week: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour ............ 5,634 13,443 1,093 
Cudahy . 1,127 3,570 247 

EE 20. gaa eak a 20 
a eer nes eae 
Schwarzschild 953 1,579 314 
Swift . 2,373 7,846 587 

* 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Special to The WMNational Provisioner.) 

South St. Joseph, Mo., July 20. 
All of the packing houses at South St. 
Joseph are now slaughtering cattle, hogs and 
sheep on a moderate scale, but greatly in ex- 
cess of this time of last week. There is no 
material change in the strike situation at 
this point, both the strikers and the packers 
standing firm. The markets all around have 
had pretty good life, due to the receipts being 

within the limits of the packers’ wants. 


As compared with the close of last week, 
the general beef steer market shows a loss 
of 10 to lic., or 15 to 25e. with that of the 
opening day of last week, or previous to the 
strike. The demand is centered on the good, 
fat, light and medium weights, while the 
heavy weights and common and medium 
kinds are discriminated against. Cows and 
heifers that could be graded above the cutter 
order met with ready sale right along at 
fully steady prices with late last week, but 
canners and cutters suffered a loss of 10 to 
l5c. There has been a limited volume of 
business transacted in the stocker and feed- 
ing cattle department, owing to the light sup- 
plies and the small country outlet. 

The hog market has been solely regulated 
by the receipts, for the packers and shippers 
have been able to take care of moderate sup- 
plies, but not of liberal marketing. Light and 
light mixed meet with the most favor, while 
packer grades are discriminated against. The 
quality runs pretty good and the average 
weight is getting stronger than last week. 

As in other departments of the trade, while 
conditions are abnormal, supplies of sheep 
and lambs must be kept down to suit the 
demand, which is limited. Good Idaho spring 
lambs, the first to arrive here this season, 
sold at $5.75 Monday, or around 75c. lower 
than the day preceding the strike, which was 
Monday of last week, and good Idaho sheep 
brought $4.00, or 40 to 50c. lower than they 
would have sold for on the above day. 


—* 





CATTLE SLAUGHTERED. 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
show the number of cattle slaughtered at the 
following centers for the week ending July 
16: 


GN etter cass eKkie iene eeeiwms 18,133 
ie eek ee os a uri 3,471 
reer rrr rrr Cre 8,732 
a err ee re 583 
Rn 538 
ee ere rr 428 
Cn cs csi aeiase hubese aban 3,241 
NS on eee ake waa 1,180 
New York and Jersey City........... 7,946 
NE 35 acuai ia bd dns O43 9a Woh eRe 1,549 
ia oo ad, er 5 nad song ne 16,550 
RS eee areca ents Vm eA SF 934 


HOGS SLAUGHTERED. 

Special reports to The National Provisioner 
show the tumber of hogs slaughtered at the 
following centers for the week ending July 
16: 


ID. 5 Sv iwiccncnyscsteateeesseenens 52,871 
ae ce ces A le ar te ee 6,294 
ree 9,907 
a” errr err re 10,955 
RR TI oinis 6k eos. 5058900 snnenseaens 1,832 
pee banana chee eune 16,743 
Cedar Rapids OTe eT ee Te 4,607 
ene. SPEIER Tere 779 
ee Eee rere 6,977 
Cg. iwkce ee hetaaneeeubges 9,970 
Indianapolis ...........+-eeeeeeeeees 22,791 
ONS EE er Pre et 7,812 
New York and Jersey City........... 26,621 
NN a oe ne arate cee ene 4,351 
suffalo 32,130 
NE, iene anne saws wees 2,256 


SHEEP SLAUGHTERED. 

Special reports to The National Provisioner 
show the number of sheep slaughtered at the 
following centers for the week ending July 
16: 


ee eee eT 29,634 
I kG be ce as eune ban nd ee 6,983 
WG NE 5 vende cdensccsaeecerieon seve 4,382 
Oe 320 
AOE TEE so viniscicicc ccocvcvccvesesens 57 
ee ere 2,209 
New York and Jersey City........... 46,901 
ne ok Scie pcdee cube Newer ea anid 2,330 
I os an Bi 5 ig ashi miele ap 1 Gls ORn NaNO 11,200 
I dc a ha pari eee oe eae nae 1,587 
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NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 
WEEKLY RECEIPTS TO JULY 18, 1904, 


Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Hogs. 
Jersey City......... 2,25 








- 2,258 ... 3,127 45,066 9,792 
Bixtieth st......... 100 8,126 1,837 eve 
Fortieth st.... 14,354 
Iehigh Valley...... 5,005 eee 
Weehawken ....... 875 ; - nee oss 
Scattering ........ ‘ 64 125 3s 2,575 
Totals last week 9.746 123 7,154 33,331 24,104 


WEEKLY EXPORTS TO JULY 18, 1904. 


Live Live Qrs. of 
Cattle. Sheep. Beef. 


Sehwarzsehild & S., Ss. Minneapolis 635 eee 935 
Schwerzsehild & S., Ss. Idaho . 150 eee eee 
Schwarzschild & 8., Ss. Phila’phia. eee 900 
J. Shamberg & S., Ss. Minneapolis 375 
J. Shamberg & §&.,Ss. Benedict.... 6 
J. Shamberg & S., Ss, Idaho ° 250 
Miscellaneous, Ss, Trinidad........ 22 


Total exports cece 
Total exports last week 
Boston exports this wek 
Baltimore exports this week 
Philadelphia exports this week 
Portlind exports this week. 
Newport News exports this week 
Montreal exports this week 


To London 

To Liverpool 
To Glasgow 
To Bristol . 
To Manchester 
To Neweastle 
To Cardiff 

To Hall 

To Southampton coces ; P 

To Para, Brazil ‘ Te 60 a 
To Bermuda and West Indies as 22 40 


se 





900 


15,065 


25,205 


Tot: ls to all ports....... 
Totals to all ports last week 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTRES 


SATURDAY, JULY 16. 








. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Chicago bestesatesceseeenss 1,500 6,000 3,000 

ee GENe cccactetuvisaas ee 6,000 1,000 
MONDAY, JULY, 18. 

Chicago 








y ebeceane .» 7,500 9,000 9,000 
Kanses City svccecccccs OOOO 7,000 2,000 
Omaha ‘ . «+» 7,000 1,500 5CO 
TUESDAY, JULY 19. 
Chicago ..... ‘ reeeee 1,000 5,000 4,000 
Kansas City . .. 4,000 8,000 1,000 
Omahe ocezee - 5,000 3,000 ae 
i BOUS cccsce . 12,000 7,000 400 
Sioux City . eee ees 4100 1,800 oe 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 20. 
Chic Ago . 6,000 12,000 5,000 
Kansas City.... , 6,000 2.000 1,900 
Omaha ‘ 375 1,600 1,000 
THURSDAY, JULY 21. 
Chicago ‘Mw 30,000 8,000 
Kansas City 2.000 6.000 1,000 
ee pion : 1,200 1,800 1,200 
FRIDAY, JULY 22. 

Chicago aan cncnw ee 23,000 8,000 
Omaha seee -. 4,800 5,400 5,500 
Kansas City .. . 4,000 2,000 2,000 
St. Louis ... 3.000 ™y) 1,000 
Sioux City .. (e0ewsanebe 300 2,500 eee 
Ft. Worth ... coe OO 200 





——} 
BALTIMORE FERTILIZER MARKET. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
Thos. H. White & Co.) 


The market for ammoniates remains quiet, 
with the volume of business small. Prices 
were not advanced as a result of the strike 
in the West, and with to-day’s news of 
agreement as to arbitration the market will 
no doubt continue quiet, as is usual at this 
season. We quote (nominal): 

Ground tankage, 11 and 15, $2.1214@2.15 
and 10 per unit f. o. b. Chicago; ground tank- 
age, 6 and 25, $14.50@15.00 per ton f. o. b. 
Chicago; ground concentrated tankage, $2.10 
@2.124%5 per unit f. o. b. Chicago; ground 
blood, $2.3244@2.35 per unit f. o. b. Chica- 
go; hoof meal, $2.15@2.17% per unit f. o. b. 
Chicago; crushed tankage, 9 and 20 (futures), 
$2.55 and 10, $2.5714 and 10 ¢. i. f. basis Bal- 
timore. 

Nitrate’ of Soda.—The market continues 
firm with upward tendency. The general 
quotations are for 96%, $2.1714@$2.20, and 
for 95%, $2.15@$2.1714. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market is 
quiet. July-Sept., $3.00@$3.0214; Oct.-Feb., 
$3.021.@$3.05 c. i. f. Baltimore and New 
York. 














LARD IN NEW YORK. 


Western stearine, $6.80@7.05; city stear- 
ine, $6.6214; refined, continent, tes., $7.25; 
do., South America, tes., $8.00; do., kegs, 
$9.00; compound, $5.8714@6.00. 


—_4eo—__—_ 


HOG MARKETS, JULY 22. 
CHICAGO.—Receipts, 23,000; dull; 5@10c. 


lower; $4.80@$5.45. 

KANSAS CITY.—Receipts, 7,000; 5@10c. 
lower; $5.00@$5.30. 

OMAHA.—Receipts, 5,500; slow; lower; 
$4.90 @35.10. 

CLEVELAND.—Receipts, 50 cars; little do- 
ing; $5.40@35.50. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Receipts, 5,000; lower; 
$5.25 @ $5.45. 

EAST BUFFALO.—Receipts, 40 cars; slow, 
all grades; $5.70. 
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LIVERPOOL. 


Liverpool, July 22.—(By cable)—Beef, ex- 
tra India mess, 58s. 9d.; pork, prime mess, 
western, 67s. 6d.; shoulders, 40s.; hams, s. c¢., 
46s. 6d.; bacon, ¢. ¢., 42s. 6d.; long clear 
light, 45s. 6d.; do., heavy, 42s. 6d.; do., short 
ribs, 45s. 6d.; backs, 42s. 6d.; bellies, 45s.; 
turpentine, 42s.; rosin, common, 8s. 3d.; lard, 
prime western, tes., 34s. 9d.; 28-Ib. pails, 35s.; 
cheese, white, 37s. 6d.; do., colored, 39s.; 
American steam lard (Hamburg), 50 kilos, 
334s.; tallow, 21s. 3d.; do., Australian (Lon- 
don), 24s. 3d.; cottonseed oil, refined (Hull), 
18s. 414d.; linseed oil (London), 18s. 414d.; 
petroleum refined (London), 54¢d. 


paann 


ROTTERDAM. 


Rotterdam, July 9.—The oleo market re- 
mains quiet. The total sales were about 
3,066 tes. American oleo and stock, against 
about 2,692 tes. during the same _ pe- 
riod in 1903, and against about 7,303 tes. last 
week. Total arrivals from America were 
4,036 tes.; arrivals during the year, 141,184 
tes.; same time in 1903, 105,463 tes. Total 
expected is about 4,431 tes. Present stocks 
of American oleo and stock are about 7,514 
tes., against about 8,570 tes. at same time 
last year. 

Imports of margarine (butterine) in Eng- 
land amount this year in the week ending 
July 2 to 15,752 ewt., against 14,387 ewt. dur- 
ing about same period in 1903, and against 
18,375 ewt. during preceding week. 

Neutral lard is lower again, strictly choice 
brands being offered at fl. 42%, on shipment, 
and at fl. 42 spot. 

Cottonseed oil is quiet; spot boiled is of- 
fered at fl. 2514@25; prime summer yellow 
at fl. 24@23. Total arrivals of American cot- 
ton oil during this week were about 250 bbls. 


2 
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WESTERN GLUE MARKET. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

Cui1caco, July 18.—No special changes 
over last week on the different qualities of 
glue. General conditions prevailing over the 
entire country among the manufacturing in- 
dustries confirm our belief that prices will re- 
main firm, with possibilities of further ad- 
vances on the medium and lower grades. 
Herewith are the market quotations: 

Gelatine glue, extra, 22@30c.;: No. 11, 18@ 
22c.: regular, 16@18c. 
" White glue, Ist, 12@15c.; 2nd, 10@12c.; 
3rd, 8@10c. 

Cabinet glue, high test, 14@16c.; medium 
test, 11@14c.; ordinary test, 9@11c. 

Sizing glue, extra light, 11@13c.; light, 
9@11ce.: medium, 7%4@9.; brown, 644@ 
Tloc.: dark, 54¢@G6hac. 


July 23, 1904. 
FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 

There were reports this morning of further 
trouble in the packing yards, and there was 
less tone to general markets. The products 
were early slightly easy and quieter. Hog 
receipts increasing and their prices 5@10c. 
lower. Estimated Chicago stock pork, 48,000 
bbls. (49,537 bbls. July 1); lard, 139,700 tes. 
(124,284 tes. July 1); ribs, 24,400,000 Ibs. (21,- 
988,000 Ibs. July 1). 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Market remains tame and dull, with more 
of the oil on offer at the prices than can be 
sold. Prices are essentially as they closed 
the night before and nominal. 


Oleo-Stearine. 
Quiet at 7e. 
Tallow. 


Market still at a standstill on large trades, 
with the features essentially as noted in our 
review. The packers feel that the tallow 
production will be, for some time, less than 
the ordinary volume of it and are fairly 
confident over prices, while buyers are hold- 
ing off, as using their held stocks, and de- 
cline to pay excited prices. Weekly contract 
deliveries of city, hhds., made at 414c. basis 
last sale. Decidedly higher prices asked up 
to 5c., but bids not better than 4%¢e. 
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COTTONSEED OIL SITUATION. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
Aspegren & Co.) 


The market has declined about $1.00 per 
barrel during the past week, and this decline 
has been caused by a combination of cir- 
cumstances of which the principal ones are 
as follows: 

Considerable quantities of unsold August 
oil which was held in anticipation of higher 
prices has been thrown on the market by 
holders and loose oil held all over the coun- 
try has been pressing for sale. The packing 
house strike, which was expected to advance 
values and on which some holders based their 
hopes, has been settled. The fine crop pros- 
pects all over the country has made mills all 
over the country more anxious to sell new 
crop delivery of crude oil, and with buyers 
holding off, a reduction in quotations has 
taken place for these deliveries, and this has 
affected the old crop months also. The dul- 
ness of the foreign markets just now, when 
orders were needed, has naturally helped to 
make matters worse. On this decline one of 
the leading concerns who was supposed to be 
short quite heavily has bought large quan- 
ties, and we estimate their purchases during 
the past week at about 50,000 bbls. It is 
mostly July and August oil that has been 
taken in. 

The future course of the market will from 
now on be more or less dependent upon the 
crop prospects. As long as these continue 
as fine as they are at present there will nat- 
urally be a desire on the part of the mills 
to lay out contracts for October, November 
and December, and same may cause a de- 
cline in these options. The new crop deliv- 
eries influence the price of old crop deliveries, 
and in such a way even the old crop deliveries 
feel the effect. 

We consider that from now on it will be a 
weather map market. Crop scares would 
certainly advance values just as fine pros- 
pects may lower them. A prominent bear 
said to-day that oil will decline unless crop 
prospects should change. Still, prices are not 
high, and whatever decline may take place, 
even with fine crop prospects, cannot be very 
heavy. We quote to-day as follows: 

Prime summer yellow cottonseed oil—July, 
281,c. asked and 28e. bid; August, 28%%e. 
asked and 281,4¢. bid; September, 29c. asked 
and 2814e. bid; October, 29c. asked and 28\c. 
bid; November-December, 28%,c. asked and 
28e. bid. Prime winter yellow cottonseed oil, 
3le.; prime sumer white cottonseed oil, 3lc.; 
Hull quotation of cottonseed oil, 18.444d.; 
prime erude oil in tanks, October-November, 
Southeast or Valley, 22c. 
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TWELVE IMPORTANT QUESTIONS. 


The retail butcher may or may not know 
how to run his business from all market 
points of view. A _ representative of The 
National Provisioner put a series of ques- 
tions to more than a score of butchers as they 
came on a leading avenue in New York City, 
with the result that only three of them could 
answer three-fourths of the questions. Less 
than half a dozen of them answered half of 
them. Most of them gave no intelligent an- 
swer to the questions and not one of them 
could answer all the questions put to the lot. 
Here are the questions: 

1. How many pounds do the hinds and 
fores make cut into the various cuts as sold 
in your shop? 

2. What is the loss per carcass in weight 
in scraps, “filings” and evaporation in cutting 
up a carcass to the retail trade? 

3. What is the percentage of bone and fat 
per carcass which you give away as suet and 
soup bones with purchases by your cus- 
tomers? 

4. What is the shrinkage in pounds per car- 
cass of the meats which hang in your store or 
in the box before sold? 

5. What is the average depreciation per 
pound on heavy and small stock by having to 
sell at cheaper price than when fresh because 
of hardening and discoloration by contact with 
air or otherwise? 

6. What is the percentage of your carcass 
stuff that goes to the “fat man” as bones, 
scraps, fat and suet? 

7. What would be a conservative estimate 
of the cost per pound of the stock bought for 
rent, light, help, handling meats, stationery, 
shop repairs, implements, etc.? 

8. What is the percentage of losses on dead 
accounts with the cost added of collecting 
other accounts? 

9. Have you ever figured where the heaviest 
loss falls on your business and its cause? 

10. What are the most profitable parts or 
kinds of meats sold by you 

11. What is the difference in price to sell 
your cuts untrimmed as they fall at 1%4 to 
2c. per pound cheaper than the same trimmed 
and sell the trimmings to the bone and fat 
man at ¥%4c. to 2\%4c. per pound? 

12. What is the actual difference in the 
volume and profit of your business before or 
while giving trading stamps? 

These questions affect the vitals of the 
butcher business. They about sum up what 
a butcher should know in one line of his meat 
market economies. Yet the retailers were 
virtually unposted on most of the questions 
and gave rambling, meaningless answers 
thereto. Some few spoke intelligently on 
some parts of some of the questions, but were 
sufficiently uninformed upon the others as 
would cause considerable business blindness, 

The nearest estimate was that the cost of 
rent, help and all incidentals to running a 
good-sized market was slightly over 2c. per 


pound of the product sold. In other words, 
if beef cost 9c. per pound in the carcass whole- 
sale, it costs the butcher llc. per pound sold, 
making no allowance for gifts of bones and 
fat, shrinkage, loss in scraps and such sun- 
dries. It was the same on all other stuff. 
The cost from all main and miscellaneous 
causes will be about 3c. per pound of product. 

A handy piece of prime carcass beef will 
cut as follows: 


Pounds. 

DD ic kww nadine +o eckbadankeoenatead 39 
DEE tuccced eegn bias eeceuwiamnaneeke 15 
I a ha, Si varia ergs mince la teen 28 
RIE, |<. an o'n Gs pre ware e ee hee ee 14 
NE, cade ari wr knaneges ie nate ecaciriaie weed 8 
INI ican car ee ria cade ehiei a cs ke Sogn ana WO 6 
EEL ainrnchy acne arabs avs Aig ela ea ieee ence 18 
ES biter arses ya sau caren ae 9 
sta ub Bite eich ek Sash csc tendo te 11 
NY BF DOE on. oan cedancivscwed ee 34 
182 


The bone is that which is usually given 
away or sold to the fat and bone merchant. 
That does not estimate the waste bones and 
fat in cutting. This is about 5 Ibs. more on 
the amount sold, as the above weights are the 
cuts as delivered to the customer. These 
bones and the fat trimmed, which is also 
given away or dumped under the item ‘tal- 
low” at about 5c. per lb. as suet, come from 
the expensive cuts, such as the porterhouse, 
Delmonico steak, short cut, round and sir- 
loin. These cuts, on the average, have sold, 
trimmed, as follows: 


Round, 39 Ibs., at 18c. per Ib..... 7.07 
Sirloin, 28 Ibs., at 22c. per Ib..... 6.16 
Porterhouse, 14 lbs., at 28c. per Ib..... 3.92 
Delmonico, 8 lbs., at 25c. per Ib..... 2.00 

89 Ibs. $19.15 


The average price of the above is, roughly, 
2114c. per pound. The same stuff at 2c. per 
pound cheaper, sold as the cut drops, will 
amount to $17.35. The ten pounds of bone, 
fat and trimmings cut out, at 19%c. per 
pound, would amount to $1.95. Added to the 
above it makes $19.30, or 15c. to the good at 
the lower price. Thus the butcher saves 
customer, keps his shop 
cleaner and in many ways benefits himself. 


time, pleases his 
Some butchers figure the percentage of two 
ounces per pound. In that case, at the rate 
of 114c. per ounce for the average sales, the 
per pound, or a saving of 
4c, per pound to the butcher. 


difference is 244c. 


—_—¢ 


CARELESSNESS OF CLERKS. 


Carelessness is a fault that is next door to 
a crime when it happens in a retail or whole- 
sale store. Sometimes it is really criminal. 
A Chicago grocer filled the jug of a customer 
with gasoline when vinegar was wanted, says 
an exchange. She took it home and poured 
some of it into a hot skillet, when the gaso- 
line exploded, setting fire to her clothing and 
she was burned to death. Her children were 
burned in the fire which re- 





also severely 


sulted. This but illustrates the horrible con- 
sequences which sometimes follow the care- 
lessness of clerks, order men and delivery 
men. It is well to give clerks a talk along 
these lines once in a while, or, perhaps, oft- 
ener than that. Impress upon them the im- 
portance of guarding against such errors. 

The best employes may relax their vigi- 
lance at times, but all should be held to strict 
acountability, in order that few cases of 
which the foregoing instance is an example 
shall occur. Do all employers recognize and 
adequately reward vigilant carefulness in 
clerks? Does not brilliancy sometimes leave 
plodding carefulness behind, notwithstanding 
that brilliancy may disdain such a humdrum 
consideration as the avoidance of error? It 
is conceivable that promotion lags for some 
men who avoid mistakes, but are not sensa- 
tional salesmen, etc. A great many in- 
stances of carelessness probably never come 
to light. Sometimes a man’s work is done 
automatically, and then look out for errors! 
Checking one’s duties as far as possible will 
prevent a good many mistakes from being 
consummated. But the habitually careless 
dealer or clerk consistently avoids checking 
off a bill of goods in order to see that it corre- 
sponds with the order, or re-counting change 
or re-weighing goods. 


— 


UNIQUE METHOD OF SLAUGHTERING. 


Traditions and religious prescriptions play 
an important role in everyday life and habits 
of all nations, especially so amongst the more 
uncivilized. 

A unique method of slaughtering sheep 
in vogue at Urga in Mongolia, the Buddhist 
monks of that town being the officially or- 
dained butchers by virtue of their rank and 
position. The sheep, which are the only live- 
stock considered by those people, are laid on 
their backs, an incision is made in the breast, 
and the officiating monk reaches for the beat- 
ing heart, which he grabs and squeezes with 
such force that death is said to be almost in- 
stantaneous. 

° 


a 





BRITISH BUTCHERS IN SAME BOAT. 


British butchers are also having their 
troubles over high meat prices. The extraor- 
dinary high prices prevailing for mutton dur- 
ing the past few months has practically made 
it impossible for retail traders to make any- 
thing out of it, says the London Meat Trade 
Journal. Beef has also shown an upward 
tendency, especially refrigerated, which has 
at times been exceptionally dear. Argentine 
meat, although not ranking with the best, has 
been making very good prices. It is quite 
evident unless markets change that a sub- 


stantial advance on retail prices must be 


_ made to recoup the heavy losses now being 


made. 
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AND PERSONAL. 


has 


LOCAL 

Ernest Henry 
Tekamah, Neb. 

Oscar Swanson has opened a butcher shop 
at Jamestown, N. Y. 

George Phelps has purchased the shop of 
Capt. Yost at Chiowa, Neb. 

I. O. Banks has sold his market at Chau- 
mont, N. Y., to O. P. Reed. 

William Higgins, of Akron, N. Y., has pur- 
chased the market of the late Frank Spooner. 

Scriven Bros., of Youngstown, O., have 
closed their market and retired from busi- 
hess, 

The firm of Jones & Woodward, butchers, of 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y., has been dissolved, and 
Mr. Woodward will run the shop alone here- 
after. 

The State Butchers’ Association of Michi- 
gan will hold a celebration at Flint on Aug. 
10 in with the Central 
Union’s jubilee. 

Joseph A. Smith and Charles Brown have 
bought the S. W. Stoddard & Co., meat busi- 
ness which Denning Olmsted 
Conticello, N. Y. 

The Buffalo Retail Butchers’ & Meat Deal- 
ers’ Association of Buffalo, N. Y., will hold 
its field day with horse racing and a barbe- 
cue a feature on next Thursday. 

City Councilman Elmer Warren, of Jop- 
lin, Mo., has bought J. W. McCullah’s mar- 
ket, together with the building it 
and five acres of land for $2,500. 

Messrs. Cornell & Lunney, of Maybrook, N. 
Y., have store for 
their meat business and are building a large 
market, ice 


opened a ‘market at 


connection Labor 


operated at 


occupies 


constructed a temporary 


house, cold storage room and 


barns. 
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Francis K. Sweerity has been appointed re- 
ceiver for Sigmund Needles and Frederick 
Wortheimer, of Philadelphia, Pa., engaged 
in the meat and provision trade as the firm 
of Needles-Hadley Supply Co. 

Meat Cutters’ Union of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has elected the following officers: President, 
George Kissinger, Jr.; vice-president, Frank 
Otto; recording secretary, C. Sump; financial] 
secretary, B. N. treasurer, W. P. 
Northey ; board of trustees, M. L. Noreen, O 
Haas and J. Twombley. 

The Butchers’ Protective Association of 
Davenport, Ia., at its last meeting decided to 
take vigorous action to compel all butchers to 
close up at 6:30 p. m. each day and 10 a. m. 
on Sundays. The local union of Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters will aid the Master Butchers’ 
to enforce the closing agreement. 

C. F. Lutz, of Ann Arbor, Mich., is build- 
ing two brick stores at a cost of $8,000, one 
of which he will occupy as his butcher shop. 
The buildings will be finished in October, un- 
til which time Mr. Lutz has closed his store 
and gone on a vacation. 

The Chief of Police has been asked by the 
Retail Butchers’ and Grocers’ Association, of 


Gleessen ; 


New Haven, Conn., to aid them in enforcing 
the Sunday closing laws. The association 
has also agreed to have a half holiday on 
Thursdays during the summer. 

The Butchers’ Local Union No. 1 of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., held a dinner and smoker last 
week after installing the following new offi- 


cers: President, Bert Barnes; vice-president, 


John Gilwee: financial secretary, F. H. 
Hodge; recording secretary, Herbert New- 
berg; treasurer, Gus Schewe; trustees, Ray 


Holcomb, C. C. Utesch and Ed. Beck. 





At a meeting of the Retail Butchers’ Asso- 
ciation of Peoria, Ill., last week, it was de- 
cided to close shops on Wednesday after- 
noons for the summer. Delegates were cho- 
sen to the annual convention of the Master 
Butchers of America at St. Louis, next week, 
and they were instructed to try to secure the 
next meeting of the convention for Peoria. 

Nathan Bockman, of Wabash, Ind., pro- 
prietor of a large market, was arrested last 
week at the instance of several butchers for 
keeping open on Sundays. He stated in court 
that his prosecution was really because he did 
not raise meat prices with other butchers while 
the other butchers declare he was punished 
merely for violating the law in selling on Sun- 
day. 
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TO RENEW OIL STONES. 


To renew oil stones try turpentine to clean 
with. The reason of oil stones becoming 
hard is that the pores fill up by the oil becom- 
ing viscid or gummy and mixed with the par- 
ticles of steel rubbed off in the process of 
thus preventing the tool from 
touching the stone, by causing it to ride upon 
the surface of a substance as hard as itself 
There is a secret, known only to a limited 
number, that oil mixed with a small portion 
of turpentine makes a stone cut freely, and 
here it may be remarked that no oil that is 


of a vegetable character, such as sweet oil, 
is fit for a stone. Petroleum is little better. 
The very best that can be used is neatsfoot 
oil, which may become thick and pasty, but is 
always reliable: so are all of the animal or 
fish oils. That which is obtained from poul- 
try is good; some prefer to use goose oil on @ 
stone for razors, and some mechanics substi- 
tute soap-suds for the purpose. 


sharpening, 
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